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Logical way to get your 


advertisements read 


T MAY SEEM OBVIOUS, but it’s sometimes forgotten: advertisements work 
best if they are not merely glanced at but read. Then they can persuade, con- 
vince, remain in the memory. That is the great strength of the written word. 

Where will your advertising have the best chance of doing its iob? Evidently, 
in a publication edited strictly for reading, not glancing. 

A number of publications meet this requirement. Most have small circulations 
— but not all. Despite the pessimists’ murmurs about national illiteracy, The 
Reader’s Digest goes from strength to strength. It has more than doubled its 
sales in four years. It now guarantees a massive circulation of a million ccpies 
monthly. That means several million readers—for this little magazine is much 
passed on from family to friends. 

Those who so much enjoy The Reader’s Digest each month are essentially men 
and women who like to know what’s going on in the world, to keep up with the 
latest in science, in medicine, in many other fields. 

Because they are alert to new ideas, and keen to read about them, they form an 
ideally receptive audience for the advertiser with a message to convey. 

A profitable audience, too. People like this exert a certain influence on others. 
In trying and buying new things, they are apt to lead, while their friends follow. 
They have certainly influenced many thousands 
of others to form one new habit: that of buying 


their favourite magazine. 


Digest 
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a magazine for READING with a guaranteed MILLION sale 
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We roll plates, medium plates, and sheets 
from high quality steels produced 

in our own blast-furnaces and steel works. 
The name Mannesmann is a guarantee 

of the high degree of excellence in both 
material and manufacture on plates 

and sheets Son use as structural members, 
ranging from the heaviest weights 
required in ship- and bridge-building, 

and boiler construction, to the readily 
worked auto-body sheets and the highly 
NGREEGMARE BXPORT sensitive dynamo and transformer sheets 


for the electrical industry. 
GuBE 





pUSSELDOBF 
London Representatives: MANNEX (LONDON) LTD., 66, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1 Telephone : ViCtoria 9945 
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A big stick for the 
Communists in Nepal? 
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Mao or Chou — whose hand on 
the tiller in Red China? 
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Influential people in over 100 countries 3 

3 

a 

Five separate editions of TIME, The Weekly tant positions in business, government and 4 

Newsmagazine, with the same editorial con- the professions. They look upon TIME not 

tent, are published in English every week. only as the best means of keeping abreast of F 

One edition circulates only in the U.S. The international news, but as an introduction to i 

other four—the International Editions—pub- the world’s foremost companies and pro- 3 

lished simultaneously, are read by important ducts. People around the world can read all : 
people in over 100 countries outside the U.S. 


TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds 
2,000,000 copies each week. More than 903 
out of every 1,000 TIME readers hold impor- 


You can buy advertising space in just 
the editions you want, covering the world 
markets in which you are most interested 


TIME Atlantic 


the week’s important news—including your 
advertising news while it is still news. The 
Advertisement Manager will be pleased to 
give you further information. 


Famous advertisers 

like The David Brown 
Companies are using this 
powerful international 
medium to develop their 
world markets 








TIME Pacific 

TIME Latin American 
TIME Canadian 
TIME U.S. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine of the World 


TIME BUILDING + NEW 


& LIFE BOND STREET + LONDON Wt 


* Telephone: GRrosvENOR 4080 
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The eyes have it! 


We call this the machine age. Yes, but 
machines are only as good as the men 
who use them. You cannot plan for 
highest productivity unless you plan 
the conditions in which the human 
element is working. 

Foremost among those conditions is 
factory lighting. Walk through any 
factory or large office and notice the 
pairs of eyes at work. Intent. Questioning. 
Watching. Checking. Alert. Eight 
hours a day! No wonder practical tests 
show that improved lighting can lift 
production by 10 to 3o per cent. 

With its long experience of research 
and manufacture the G.E.C, has per- 
fected in Osram fluorescent tubes a 
form of lighting that is at least three 
times as efficient as filament lamps. 
Highly diffused, thus reducing glare 
and shadow. Colours to suit particular 


varieties of work. And a high period 


A E> PRODUCT 


of ‘light-life’ resulting in big savings in 
maintenance costs. | 
New fluorescent powders recently 
developed by Osram, and the ingenious 
mechanical coating of the cathodes 
contribute to the high quality of Osram 
tubes. The choice of your fluorescent 
tubes for new installations or for re- 
placements is therefore a matter of 
great importance to your business. 
The G.E.C. maintains a_ highly 
qualified lighting service and specialists 
are available at each of the Company’s 
branches to advise on any lighting 


problem. 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO LTD 
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‘Rigidal’ Mansard Sheeting 


for the ‘Templex’ Hangar Doors at London Airport 


THE 
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Each leaf, 46ft. high and 6ft. wide, is clad on both 
sides with ‘Rigidal’ Mansard sheeting. There are 224 of these leaves 
to each set of doors and the door opening is 46ft. high 
and 300ft. wide. Four new hangars for B.0.A.C. will be equipped 


with similar folding.and sliding doors. 


Doors corstructed and erected by 
Head Wrightson Aluminium Limited, 
Thornaby-on-Tees, to the design by 
Mr. Jj. E. Temple, Whit.Sch.D.1.C., for the 
Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation 
Main Contractors: 
W. & C. French Ltd., Buckhurst Hill, Essex 
Engineers and Architects: 


Sir Owen Williams & Partners 





GO 


British Aluminium 


co LTD 





NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWI 
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You will enjoy incomparable service everywhere you fly by air-minded 
Australia’s Overseas Airline. To Qantas all-Australian flight crews, unsur- 
passed in long distance flying experience, it is always a pleasure, as well as 
a duty, to be of service to every passenger. Always one of the world’s first 
airlines, QANTAS —with 33 years flying experience— operates a vast inter- 
national air network. And many QANTAS routes are unduplicated by any 
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@ QANTAS LINKS LONDON, FRANKFURT, ROME, CAIRO, AUSTRALIA S 


. BEIRUT, KARACHI, BOMBAY, COLOMBO, CALCUTTA, 
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OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


: BANGKOK, SINGAPORE, DJAKARTA, SYDNEY, MAURITIUS, Qantas Empire Airways Ltd.—with B.O.A.C., B.E.A and TEAL 

: JOHANNESBURG, COCOS 1S., PERTH, MELBOURNE, HONG 

4 KONG, MANILA, TOKYO, NEW GUINEA, PACIFIC IS., Fill, Consult your usual appointed Travel Agent, 

i HONOLULU, SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER. any office of B.O.A.C. or Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., 69 Piccadilly, W1. ’Phone Mayfair 9200 
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The most complete review ever produced on™ 


| HEAT LIGHT Gam 


AND 


POWER 


in your home 







Not for years has there been. produced 
in Britain an issue of a magazine of 
such remarkable interest and value as 
the October IDEAL HOME, out Friday, 
September 24th! Published at the normal 
price of two shillings, it is consider- 
ably enlarged—a record-size of 204 
pages, including over 40 pages devoted 
exclusively to warmth and lighting. 

With its wide range of expert schemes 
and explanatory articles, enhanced by 
over 200 beautiful photographs and 
drawings, this issue presents a rather 
exciting panorama of the many prac- 
tical uses and decorative possibilities 
of light, heat and power in your home. 


DEAL HOME |= 


MAGAZINE—OCTOBER ISSUE a ond Radonses 
OUT FRIDAY, SEPT. 24—TWO SHILLINGS | How'o use Power about the House 


Greatly enlarged ISSUE 


204 PAGES 


with over 


200 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Here are a few of the subjects 
covered: 

























Lighting Schemes and Equipment 
for Every Room 
Modernising the Lighting of a 
Country House 
Complete Wiring Plan for a House 
Heating Schemes for six different 
types of home 
Central Heating a Single-storey 
Home 








At the back 


of all our minds 


S THERE ANYTHING we can do to pre- 

pare for the worst—a hydrogen 

bomb attack? Yes, there is. 
However complete and extensive the 
destruction in the centre of the 
target area, there would still be a 
great ring around it only partly 
destroyed, with fires raging. People 
would still be alive there—many of 
them trapped in the fires and debris, 
many of them injured —all of them with 
lives to be saved—all looking for help 
to the civil defence services. 

It is the people outside the target 
area who would have to come to their 
aid. They would be the ones who would 
rescue the trapped and injured, stop 
the fires from spreading, feed and 
shelter the homeless. If they knew how. 

Even in the critical days of evacua- 
tion and preparation before a war 
broke out, there would be immense 





- 


tasks for the civil defence services. 

Half a million people realise all 
this. They are training in civil defence, 
and because of them, if war ever 
does come, thousands who might have 
died will live. 

But still more help is wanted. There 
is a greater need than ever for trained 
Civil Defence Corps and Auxiliary 
Fire Service volunteers. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PREPARE 


We are all thankful that for the 
present the threat of war has receded. 
But even though there is no crisis now, 
we must not relax. An organisation 
whipped together in a crisis would not 
be much good. If the civil defence 
services are to be a permanent part of 
our defences—as they must be—the 
time to train is now. 

Civil Defence is a vigorous going 





The Home Secretary, the Rt. Hon. Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, @.C 

“THE HYDROGEN BOMB AND CIVIL DEFENCE’ 
Monday, 27th September, 9.15 p.m., after 
the News, 8.8.C. Home Service. 

On the Scottish Home Service, at the same 
time, there will be an address on Civil 


Defence = the Earl of Home, Minister of 
State for Sc 





LISTEN 


to the Home Secretary's broadcast 








.C., M.P., will speak on 
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concern. The A.F.S. is being equipped 
with new fire-fighting apparatus of the 
very latest design. The Civil Defence 
Staff College and Tactical School has 
trained over 3,000 leaders for the Corps. 
Training and social centres are being 
opened all over the country. Soon we 
shall begin training service men to take 
their places in mobile rescue and fire- 
fighting columns. 


THOUSANDS MORE ARE NEEDED 
But local civil defence organisations 
are the first line of civil defence, and 
thousands more volunteers are needed 
for spare-time training everywhere— 
right away. 

Why not look into it? Ask about it at 
your Town Hall. Remember, the more 
men and women who train now—the 


fewer people will die if war should 
come. 


YOUR LOCAL CIVIL DEFENCE NEEDS YOU NOW MORE THAN EVER 


1IS8UBD BY B.M, GOVEREMEST 
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The BIF of ’55 is going to be a very lively affair — 
the first run by business for business. 

Publicity will be bold and challenging, and will 
bring in many more buyers from the home 


market as well as from the rest of the world. 



















































BIF.55 
of 





Lower Cost to Exhibitors 

The basic cost of exhibiting in this new BIF will be 
lower than in any other comparable Fair in 
Europe... shell stand charges are down and so are 
those of electrical installations. 


Streamlining ... . 

The London Section of the new BIF will be under 
one roof—Olympia. It will be streamlined in more 
senses than one and every corner will be busier, 
more alive. But one consequence is that space 
will be limited. Some of it has already been 
booked... 


Include this revitalized BIF in your marketing 
programme for 1955. 


BOOK SPACE NOW 
Fill in the coupon below and send it to:— 
British Industries Fair Ltd., 
Ingersoll House, 9 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Or, for the Engineering and Hardware Section to: 
British Industries Fair, 
95 New Street, Birmingham 2. 


Please send further information together with 


BIF Regulations and Application Form to: 


BR i ccacciians 


ADDRESS 
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AUSTRALI 


AND 


NEW ZEALAN 
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Improved business conditions— 
get there QUICKLY ina 
Pan American Clipper via U.S.A. 


\ Ji TH improved trading con- Meals; cigarettes and bar service 
\ ditionsin Australiaand New are free on all PAA first-class 
Zealand, now ts the time to get flights. Sleeperette* service (fully 
out there quickly to present your _ reclining seats) on all Pacific flights 
proposition. and ‘President Special’ trans- 

Your time ts valuable-so you'll atlantic service. Berths at slight 
be imterested in Pan American’s extra charge. But when economy 
President Clipper* service. is important, there’s also Pan 

You fly viathe U.S.A.ThisPAA American's comfortable Rainbow 


way there are fewer documenta- Clipper Tourist service all the 
tion and health requirements,and way. 


there are liberal stop-over facilities. Censult your Travel Agent, or Pan 
So if you also have business in American, 1935/4 Piccadilly, London, W.1; Ly 
America en route, kill two birds Telephone REGent 7292. Also at Lombard | VOY 
with one stone. Or, if you can Meuse, Gt. Charlies St, Birmingham ; 
spare the ume, spend adayortwo (Central 1128). And at 15 North Drive, St. 
beside the surf on a Pacific island! neck Square, Glasgow, C.1 (City 5744). 
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Guardian of the fabric; the lead in the paint, 
unseen but so essential; protecting and pre- 
serving, defying the weather ; enabling a struc- 
ture to stand centuries, rather thon for 
decades. 


The Lead Development Association exists to 
| serve all users of the metal and its products. 
| The Association is a non-profit-earning body 
_ formed by the leading Commonwealth producers 
WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE | 





of lead and the manufacturers of lead sheet, 


lead pipe and other lead products. 
Pan AMERICAN LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


The encient 
@Trede Merk, Pon American World Airways, Inc, Se er cence a ae — 
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Payroll... 


Payroll is only one of accountancy’s problems—but it 
comes round, inescapably, once a week. Hollerith 
takes every problem of accountancy in its stride, but 
Payroll makes an admirable starting point for an 
enquiry. It costs nothing to find out what Hollerith 
might save you. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 


Head Office: 17 Park Lane + London + W.1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 8155 


Offices in principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 


GREAT NEW MYSTERY 


DESTINATION UNKNOWN 


AGATHA 
CHRISTIE 


AGATHA CHRISTIE at the peak of herform! This 
will be the unanimeus verdict on her latest 
thriller whieh begins, before book publication, 
in JOHN BULL, out Wednesday, September 22nd.. 


“Destination Unknown” is the story of an atom scientist 
who justdisappeared. ... Where? How? Above all—why? 
Other things will perplex you, too. Why did the pretty 
redhead not commit suicide? Why land an aeroplane in 
the desert, and then set fire to it? It’s fiction but it could 
easily he FACT! Read it—exclusively in JOHN BULL, 

* 


Alse EXTRA 8-page detachable supplement 


ARCTIC DOCTOR 


JOHN BU LL OUT WED., SEPT. 22nd—< 


%* produced in less time 
%* produced with less labour 
* 


with every complication of 
P.A.Y.E. taken care of 
automatically 


%* with fully detailed Tax and Payroll 
Records for Inland Revenue, 
Employer and Employee 


the very job for 
AOLLERITA. 


Electrical PUNCHED CARD 
ACCOUNTING 





E/531 1/143 
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POLYESTER RESINS for all industry — soon 


One of the most promising industrial developments of recent years is the 
arrival of polyester resin laminates as constructional materials. . 

Already widely used in the U.S.A., these plastic products are soon to be more 
readily available in this country, because of Monsanto’s increased production 
of the essential raw materials. These include MALEIC ANHYDRIDE (made in 
this country only by Monsanto); PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE; and STYRENE MONOMER 
(made by Forth Chemicals Ltd., an associate of Monsanto). 

Polyester resins are bonded with reinforcing materials, such as glass-cloth, by 
low-pressure lamination and then become extremely tough, yet light, replace- 
ments for thin sheet metal and similar conventional materials. The big 
advantages they offer include: 


© High impact strength, ability to withstand vibration, etc. 
© Light weight (U.S. sports-car body, 9 ft. x 6 ft., weighs 75 lbs.) 
© Easy to fabricate with unskilled labour. 
© Flexibility and ability to adapt to design, not vice versa. 

Easy to clean, easy to repair (new resin is simply “‘ moulded in”). 
¢ No corrosion or deterioration. 
Chemical resistance. 


Can be drilled, milled, turned, etc., and metal inserts applied, as necessary. 
Less painting — dyes can be incorporated during process. 
No large capital investment in machinery. 


Polyester resin laminates can be produced in sheet form, or in 
moulds of any shape or in continuous piping (withstanding great 
pressure and permitting fittings), rods, tubes, etc. 


Monsanto, who make only the raw materials for this versatile 


product, will be pleased to give you all up-to-date information 


and details of dependable suppliers and moulders. Write to the 
address below today! 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 
17 Vietoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2 
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Mr Bevin’s Mantle 


R ATTLEE will come back to Britain next week to face a 
mountain of trouble in the management of Labour’s foreign 


policy. He probably does not yet understand exactly what 
is going to hit him. His convivialities in the East have had the worst 
possible effect on opinion in the United States ; and that effect is 
going to be immeasurably strengthened if, as seems inevitable, his 
party casts a majority vote against “German rearmament” at 
Scarborough. It is now an unfortunate fact that if he should be 
returned to office next year, this will add to the influence of those 
Americans who believe that their own defence line should be 
built up behind instead of in front of “ untrustworthy ” Europeans. 
To millions of Americans and other foreign friends of freedom the 
ruling question in British politics is no longer that of whose finger is 
itching at the trigger, but of whose boot is kicking at the shield. They 
believe that Mr Attlee’s is. 

This is a desperately dangerous picture for Britain. It is also a quite 
unfair one of Mr Attlee. His definition of desirable co-existence is 
admittedly a little cosier than that of Mr Dulles, but it is no cosier 
than that of Sir Winston Churchill ; his determination to fit a German 
contribution into western defence is almost as great as Mr Eden’s 
—and he believes that, were he to become Prime Minister, he would 
be able to manage this, provided there was no outside barracking of 
his intricate manceuvres around his own party’s floor. As so often in 
the history of Britain’s alternative government, it is therefore neces- 
sary to explain to foreigners that the situation inside the Labour party 
is not really as bad as it appears ; but to suggest to the Labour leaders 
one way in which they might make that bad appearance better. 

The reassurances to nervous friends abroad can be terse but 
emphatic. First, whatever interpretation is put on whatever dreadful 
things happen at Scarborough, the apparent swing within the 
Labour party is not going to be pronounced or coherent enough to 
cow the Conservative Government’s foreign policy between now and 
the next general election. In particular, with half the Labour 
movement and the whole of the Conservative movement in favour of 
fitting a German contribution into western defence, Mr Eden’s 
present course will still have the representatives of three quarters of 
British public opinion behind it. 

Secondly—provided foreign statesmen themselves stood firm—the 
consequences of any election that returned Labour to office within 
the next two years would not necessarily be dramatic. There is a 
simple truth here that Mr Attlee cannot very well propagate himself, 
so other people must propagate it for him. It is that if the Labour 
party expresses its immutable opposition to German rearmament at 
Scarborough, this will have no more effect on the eventual policy of a 
Labour government than if the conference expressed its immutable 
opposition to rainy British summers. Confronted by the success of 
either resolution, Mr Attlee would say that he did not personally 


874 


favour it, but that he understood the emotions behind 
it, and that he would try to act with this expression of 
opposition in mind so far as circumstances permitted. 
But he would know quite well that circumstances 
would not permit. 

The quickest cure to excessive nerves about Labour’s 
neutralism is, indeed, a glance at the calendar. The 
earliest moment at which a Labour Government can 
conceivably be returned to office seems to be the autumn 
of 1955, and by that time the task of fitting a German 
contribution into western defence is likely to have 
begun. The earliest moment at which a Labour govern- 
ment that won a secure majority in 1955 would feel 
obliged to go to the country would be 1959 or 1960, 
and by that time the process of German rearmament is 
certain to be complete ; either the Germahs will be 
rearmed on the west’s side facing the Russians, or they 
will be rearmed on the Russian side facing the west. 
As this situation developed it is inconceivable that a 
Labour government—in defiance of the wishes of its 
Prime Minister, his designated Foreign Secretary, the 
entire permanent staff at the Foreign Office, and 
virtually the entire British people—would opi for the 
second alternative. They would not therefore make 
any real show of hindrance to the first. 


To Mr Attlee these must seem the facts of life ; the 
trouble is that Britain’s allies may not appreciate them. 
Even although a Labour government would be unlikely 
resolutely to oppose a German contribution to western 
defence, there is a widespread fear that it might not at 
first feel able to work actively towards it ; and the 
Situation immediately after the next British general 
election may still be one that will require such activity 
from Downing Street. The danger is that in the 
absence of such a lead, freedom’s front might relapse 
into confusion and apathy ; and then the Americans 
might withdraw to the west with their protection, and 
the Germans might turn to the east for theirs. 


There is only one way in which the Labour party 
could avert this risk. It would be by putting the 
management of foreign affairs, under Mr Attlee’s 
co-ordination, into the hands of a man in whose vigour 
the free world would trust. In short, Labour now has 
an urgent need to find a new Ernest Bevin. The 
advance to realism in Labour’s foreign policy that the 
new man would have to make, and the party obstacles 
over which he would have to ride, would certainly not 
be greater than those that characterised Mr Bevin’s 
astonishing achievements in 1945-48. 


Once this need is recognised, two candidates for the 
post as Labour’s next Foreign Secretary should be 
immediately struck off the list. Up to quite recently 
Mr Bevan was seriously tipped at Westminster as a 
likely incumbent of this office ; since he can be managed 
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by permanent officials much more easily than is 
generally supposed, the suggestion was not as awe- 
inspiring as it might at first appear. After the events 
of the last few months, however, it is clear that freedom’s 
front would not survive such a shock ; indeed, now {! 
Labour has succeeded in turning itself into a scarec: 

in the foreign policy as well as in the economic fic! 
it may have to decide to try to exclude Mr Bevan from 
high office permanently—even although this makes :: 
so much more difficult also to exclude all his policies. 
The second candidate who must not become Foreign 
Secretary in the circumstances that are here envisaged 
is Mr Herbert Morrison. He is an even bette: 
co-ordinator of party compromises, and he might be an 
even better Prime Minister, than Mr Attlee ; but for 
that very reason, as his last tenure of the office showed, 
he is liable to be a worse Foreign Secretary than almost 
anybody else. 


Another possible candidate is Mr Gaitskell. His 
appointment would also be a mistake. The trouble is 
not, as is generally believed, that Mr Gaitskell 
would be indispensable at the Treasury. It is 
that he is being groomed for the party leadership 
—and, quite frankly, before he is really ready for it. 
He is Labour’s great hope for the 1960s, but if he was 
thrown into the centre of the party battle over foreign 
policy he might either wilt from it or be broken on the 
wheel; his action in 1951—when he introduced 
dividend limitation and opposed dearer money against 
what must have been his trained economic judgment— 
suggests that he might do the former. Indeed, if Mr 
Attlee is re-elected and has to pick a Foreign Secretary 
from within the present Parliamentary Party, his most 
helpful choice might be Sir Hartley Shawcross. 


But it must be quite clear who the best choice of all 
would be. The personification of Ernest Bevin is 
among us ; he thumped down the front at Brighton last 
week, scattering “ Pollitt’s rabbits ” as he went. Three 
months ago one newspaper started the hare of rumour 
that Mr Arthur Deakin intended to enter political life 
when he reaches the retirement age from trade union 
office next summer ; the rumour was denied, and there 
is no doubt that as an expression of intent it was wide 
of the mark. But the call now needs to be revived, not 
as a statement of Mr Deakin’s personal wish, but as an 
exposition of urgent national and party need. Nobody 
likes to urge an unwilling man to come into the political 
field ; it is so much more usual to urge too many too 
willing hacks to get out of it. But Mr Deakin should 
listen to the foreign policy debate at Scarborough very 
carefully, and ponder on the meaning that would be 
attached to any vote that sought to saddle the party’s 
leaders with a policy in which they did not believe, and 
that opened a real danger — if Labour returned to 
power—of either defencelessness for Britain or else of 
a new 1931. Its most obvious meaning would be that, 
within a Parliamentary party led by tired and troubled 


men, his own brand of robust leadership had become 
indispensable. 
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(¥ all the questions on which the people of Britain 

and America are from time to time divided, that 
of Formosa is the most constant and perhaps the most 
profound. It is the one in which their clash of opinion 
over recognition of Communist China finds its most 
permanent and tangible expression. For the majority 
in Britain, the name of Chiang Kai-shek has almost 
the same kind of taint about it as General Franco’s ; 
the fact that he was an ally in the war has since been 
overshadowed by the corruption, autocracy and dis- 
illusioning nature of his rule. For Americans, on the 
other hand, Formosa represents not only the last retreat 
of a government on whose support the United States 
once lavished millions of dollars and a large slice of 
American prestige ; it is the final repository of a dream, 
of the idea that China would provide for America the 
kind of cultural and commercial link with Asia that 
India did for Britain. By their military victory on 
the mainland in 1949, the Communists shattered 
this illusion at the very moment when the United 
States had both reached the peak of its own power 
and was more consciously aware than ever before of 
the long-term hostility of the Communist world. 
Those in Britain who know the value of their American 
alliance can therefore ignore this background only at 
their peril ; the recent renewal of active fighting around 
the Nationalist-held islands of Quemoy has touched an 
open nerve in Washington. 

Chinese Communist motives and aims in stepping 
up the tempo of this particular battle at this particular 
moment are by no means clear ; indeed some of the 
pressure this summer has been deliberately put on by 
the Nationalists themselves, and the Communists have 
done no more than retaliate. But there are at least 
three obvious motives for Peking to adopt a more 
aggressive policy towards the Chiang Kai-shek regime, 
and all have probably played some part in shaping 
recent events. The very division of opinion between 
the two main western allies means that to foment the 
quarrel with America on the issue of the Chinese 
Nationalists is to drive a wedge into the weakest joint 
in the allied armour. For, if heavy fighting once again 
broke out in the Far East, the Communists might 
reasonably hope that the United States would this 
time have to engage virtually without allies and with 
very little moral support from world opinion. Secondly, 
to have the Nationalists sitting in the Quemoy islands, 
heavily armed, provocative and well within the terri- 
torial waters of the mainland, is an affront to the dignity 
of the Chinese People’s Republic, which even a less 
quick-tempered state could not be expected to tolerate ; 
in fact, until the recent flare-up few people in the West 
probably realised that the Nationalists still held any 
islands so near the coast. For Peking, this is a threat 
that must be liquidated. 





Fears for Formosa 






The other Communist motive is the desire to move 
on to the next stage after pushing the war in Indo- 
China as far as it was profitable to go for the moment. 
The truce at Geneva must have released considerable 
stocks of equipment which would otherwise have been 
earmarked for use in the South. It is argued in some 
quarters that the Communist leaders are so keen to 
get ahead with their economic plans for pulling China 
up by its bootstraps that they would hardly welcome 
a fresh military drain on their resources. There is, 
however, no reason why industrialisation and an assault 
on a localised objective like Quemoy should be incom- 
patible. And the government may well wish to distract 
attention from the home front. Certainly, nothing has 
been left to chance in the intense propaganda campaign 
with which Peking is now trying to rouse the country 
against the Nationalists. The last time, indeed the only 
other time, when such efforts were made was just 
before the Chinese flung their volunteers into 
Korea. 

Where will all this lead ? No one who judges the 
Chinese by their deeds or by the ruthless canons of . 
their Communist faith can doubt that they mean what 
they say, when they declare that they are out to get 
Formosa if they can. The grim undertones of their 
determination could be heard even behind the delicate 
clink of teacups during the Labour delegation’s visit 
to Peking. To the Chinese Communist leaders, the 
struggle for Formosa is a natural and legitimate finale 
to the civil war. To assume anything else is to live in a 
grey cloud of illusion. 

The immediate future therefore turns on the physical 
possibilities before the Communists. Quemoy itself 
has a garrison of three Nationalist divisions, reputedly 
well trained, of high morale, and in possession of 
modern equipment with substantial reserves of 
ammunition ; in the civil war Communist attacks on 
the islands was repelled with very heavy losses. This 
means that, while it is hard to see how an all-out attack 
could fail, Quemoy is undoubtedly a tough nut to crack, 
provided its supply lines and its morale hold. But 
beyond Quemoy, the Communist forces would be in 
grave danger of provoking retaliation by the Americans 
—whether massive or not—or of overstepping the 
bounds which Moscow might consider prudent and 
which it would be prepared to support with 
deliveries of arms. Outside territorial waters, ; in 
an attack on the Pescadores or Formosa itself, the 
Chinese Communists would have to rely on a more 
powerful naval and air escort than they are at present 
thought to possess, or than they could get from the 
Russian Far East Command. So long as the US 
Seventh Fleet remained at its post to help the not 
inconsiderable Nationalist navy, it would therefore seem 
unlikely that the Communists could reach Formosa. 
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Their only chance would lie in airborne landings, 
designed to exploit a collapse in Nationalist morale. 
Mr Dulles has rightly kept both the Communists 
and his own side guessing about the exact lengths to 
which the Americans are prepared to go ; Washington’s 
general commitment in support of the Formosa govern- 
ment is too well known to lead to the dangerous con- 
fusion which brought on the Korean war. But it is 
to be hoped that the decisions of the National Security 
Council in Denver have narrowed the margin of 
choice left to individual force commanders. For 
the main danger in the fresh challenge that Peking 
is now throwing down is political rather than 
military. Formosa can almost certainly be held. But 
at what cost in terms of American involvement in a 
wider war and of an agonising rift in the western 
camp? The next few weeks may well see a period 
of crisis in the Far East as acute as any in the last five 
years. But, if this does come, the sure way to let it 
get out of hand will be to forget that that is exactly 
the kind of stake the Chinese are playing for. More- 
over, though it may be cold comfort, the Russians do 
not want a wider war either and their attitude will act 
as a powerful brake on the hotheads in Peking. 
Although the British Government is not committed 
by any of America’s unilateral acts about Formosa, in 
practice London and Washington stand much closer 
together on this issue than do their publics. With 
only minor shades of disagreement, both governments 
consider that Formosa must be preserved from Com- 
munism. Neither at present regards neutralisation 
as a solution, because Peking would never accept it. 
Both reject the legalistic argument that Formosa auto- 
matically belongs to the China of the Peking regime 
because its return to China was promised in the Cairo 
Declaration of 1943 ; no final disposal can in any case 
be arranged except in a Chinese peace treaty with 
Japan. And both governments regard some proof of 
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the new China’s willingness to behave in a Civilised 
manner as at least the first condition of any negotiation, 
Mr Attlee’s recent observations in Australia do not 
represent the view of Downing Street. 


The position taken up by the United States during 
the past few years means that, from the West’s point 
of view, the initiative now lies directly in American 
hands. All that America’s allies can do is to make 
up their own minds how far they could afford to go 
if called upon to support action by the Seventh Fleet, 
and to impress their views on Washington. After all 
that has happened, to call for anything approaching 
abandonment of Formosa at this critical point is patent 
folly ; retreat would have a calamitous effect on Asian 
opinion. At the other extreme, to support the dispatch 
of American warships and aircraft to Quemoy itself is 
politically unthinkable. Somewhere between a line 
must be found on which there would be some chance 
of rallying opinion in the free world as a whole. The 
obvious one is that already cited by Mr Dulles to the 
west of the Pescadores ; the Formosa Straits are in fact 
reasonably defensible, and this choice meets the 
principle of defence without undue provocation or 
risk of embroilment. Moreover, for the Eisenhower 
Administration itself, faced with the elections in 
November, this in fact represents the most practical 
compromise ; while it would now be politically im- 
possible for the Republicans to back down on their 
pledges to Chiang, neither can they risk having to send 
all the boys back to the Far East. 

There remains Quemoy itself. For the Nationalists 
to withdraw at this stage without putting up a real fight 
would be very damaging to their prestige and to their 
own morale. Their strongest interests demand a heroic 
stand, with full—if indirect—logistic support from the 
Americans. If the Nationalists held Quemoy as Dien 
Bien Phu was held, they would have done more for 
their cause than anything since the fall of Peking. 


Surplus and Hunger 


For the second year running, the report of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation for 1953-54 shows that 
world food supplies have risen faster than world popu- 
lation. The farmers have raised their output by some 
3 per cent, the net increase of mouths is only 14 per 
cent ; and production per head, in the world as a 
whole, has exceeded the prewar level. International 
prices of most primary foodstuffs have fallen. The 
“turning point” of 1952-53, the first postwar year to 
show gain instead of loss on the food-and-numbers 
front, now looks a little more like a true turning point 
and a little less like a random wriggle on the road 
leading to Malthusian catastrophe. 

So far, so good. There will be differing interpreta- 
tions of these statistics. Some people will regard the 
improved balance of food and nufnbers in the last two 
years as the resumption of a reliable trend, a century 


and more old, towards greater plenty ; a trend inter- 
rupted by war and postwar dislocation, to the acute 
alarm of the neo-Malthusians, but to be counted on as 
comfortably in the future as in the past. Without 
supposing that it can continue without limit into an 
indefinitely expansible counter-Malthusian paradise of 
synthetic foodstuffs or planetary colonisation, one can 
thankfully—on this interpretation—invoke the well- 
known tendency of demographic squalls to blow them- 
selves out and of technicians to make nonsense of 
gloomy prophecy. Others will say that this is a wildly 
Over-optimistic structure to build on a still very small 
improvement, from a very low level, held over a very 
short time. 

Both interpretations, however, miss the main point. 
That point, as the FAO report makes clear, is that for 
the second year running the global improvement in food 
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supplies conceals “ marked disparities between regions.” 
North America’s production of food per head is now 
19 per cent above the 1934-1938 average ; food pro- 
duction per head in Western Europe, the Near East 
and Africa is also appreciably above that average: but 
in Latin America, the Far East and Oceania “ per’ caput 
production remained substantially less than before the 
war.” Oceania—which means Australasia—does not 
belong with the deficit countries proper ; this well-fed, 
food-exporting region is merely filling up and diversi- 
fying its economic structure. The Far East, not count- 
ing the uncommunicative People’s Republic of China, 
has improved upon its shocking postwar shortages ; but 
its food production per head is still 13 per cent lower 
than in 1934-38. Latin America, which in 1948-51 
was better off, relative to its prewar standing, than 
Western Europe, is steadily slipping back. Nutritionally, 
the rich are getting richer and at least some of the poor 
are getting poorer—and the poor, in the context, have 
an uncomfortably narrow margin between their present 
standards and actual famine. The Malthusian bogey 
may look less menacing than he did, but he remains 
formidable enough in his own territories, 


* 


These are the facts behind the Malthusian con- 
troversy. They throw a revealing light on the three 
arguments that are most commonly used by those who 
engage in it. In the first place they demonstrate 
the essential irrelevance to the problem of hunger— 
except as a purely theoretical limiting factor—of the 
dreary global balance of food and numbers, about which 
so many books continue to be written. These books 
have no bearing on the tasks of today, or of any fore- 
seeable tomorrow. In the words of Sir John Russell— 
one of the most distinguished, and certainly one of the 
most level-headed, authors in this field—whose “* World 
Population and World Food Supplies ” was published* 
this week: ‘“ Advanced countries able and willing to 
pay for food will, so far as I can see, always get it.” 

And, outside advanced countries what will matter to 
the hungry is not that somehow, somewhere, on some 
terms, more food may be produced ; but their own 
capacity, family by family, to produce either food or 
food’s worth. One can qualify this statement to allow for 
international flows of food otherwise than in the normal 
course of trade ; for famine relief, and for special con- 
signments under mutual aid programmes, whether moti- 
vated by political or strategic need or by plain human 
generosity. And within the richer national groups more 
important qualifications apply ; inadequate producers 
can draw for subsistence, as a matter of civic right, on 
the production of others. Not even the wildest Utopian, 
however, goes so far as to preach a supranational taxing 
authority—equalising, on the model of the national 
Welfare State, the standards of the Middle Western 








* Allen and Unwin. 513 pages. 50s. 
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farmer and those of the Indian ryot. By and large, 
those who produce much, whether of food or of food’s 
worth, eat well, and those who produce little eat badly. 
The capacity of copious producers to produce still more 
is neither here nor there unless the would-be consumer 
can directly or indirectly offer value in exchange. 


© 


Secondly, no order can be brought into the Mal- 
thusian controversy until it is recognised that—whatever 
happens to total food production—there can be no 
simple and painless way of cancelling out recurrent sur- 
pluses and endemic hunger. There are those who, 
soaked in the mental atmosphere of the 1930s, see the 
conjunction of increasing food supplies, unsold stocks 
and still unfed mouths as evidence of sheer economic 
and political perversity. Their attitude was summed up 
by a recent cartoon (in Picture Post, by no means a 
fellow-travelling organ) which showed a Chinese peasant 
struggling half-strangled between the uprights of a 
dollar sign. There must, on this view, be some hitch 
or blockage somewhere in the economic mechanism, 
impeding what would otherwise be a smooth flow of 
supplies from bulging granaries to hungry mouths. It 
is up to the politicians, bankers and economists to 
remove it. 

The beauty of this idea is that the remedy is so 
entirely painless ; one abracadabra being replaced by 
an abracadabra of better quality, the trick is done. The 
difficulty is that the idea has no substance in economic 
fact. Whatever hitches and blockages may exist in the 
economic system today, they obviously do not include 
those arising from gross deflation and remediable by 
an expert and painless turn of the monetary and credit 
taps ; there may have been some justification for this 
view in the 1930s, though even then Mr Colin Clark, 
in his “Conditions of Economic Progress,” plainly 
showed that the “ plenty ” sterilised by depression was 
a drop in the bucket and that the world as a whole was 
“* still mouse-poor.” Nor—an even harder point for the 
well-meaning layman to grasp—can the blame be laid 
on the “dollar curtain” and the tangle of currency 
restrictions ; there is no hey-presto solution to be 
expected from some super-Bretton Woods agreement 
that would, by sheer esoteric expertise, produce univer- 
sal convertibility and a rupee acceptable in Kansas. In 
the 1930s there were many deficit areas within surplus - 
countries that had a single currency system ; Jarrow 
was one of these. Even were the most improbably 
universal return to classically liberal economic policies 
to produce a single trading and currency area in an 
economically unified world, the producers of next to 
nothing would still have next to nothing to live on. 

Talk about “ man-made barriers ” between actual or 
potential plenty and the mouths that it might feed is, in 
fact, mostly nonsense. In one instance, that of Japan, 
it is relevant ; oddly enough, it is never of Japan that 
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one hears the argument used. Elsewhere the trouble 
remains what it has always been: mere, sheer, lack of 
productive power, whether directly or indirectly 
applied to the business of food-winning. Short of the 
quixotry (in the long run disastrously ineffective and in 
any case politically out of the question) which would 
make the millions of inadequate producers in the world 
permanent pensioners of the more fortunate and able, 
the remedying of that lack of productive power is the 
only way to tap the unevenly distributed plenty of the 
world’s harvests. And it is the need for this increase in 
total productive power that is the third—and only really 
relevant—subject for discussion and action in the 
struggle against world hunger. 

Unfortunately, it is a very difficult subject. There 
must be more than 1,000 million people in the world 
today with an income lower than the national assistance 
authorities of western countries regard as-a tolerable 
subsistence level ; there are less than one fifth of that 
number of active workers in the countries with a really 
advanced standard of life. It would need an extra- 
ordinary increase in the latters’ saving per head (which 
means a cut in the consumption per head) to provide 
the capital needed for a serious attack on productive 
deficiencies in Africa and the East. Even if more capital 
were available, there would not be immediate openings 
for a great increase in productive investment in the 
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underdeveloped countries ; the way for the expo: 
capital would have to be smoothed by the prior expr 
of technicians and of technical knowledge. 
increase in total production per head in the hun 
areas is going to be an uphill, slogging, painful job, not 
to be short circuited, even if it may be substant 
aided, by injections of Western capital and the ad 
of Western technicians. 

The sooner it is accomplished the better ; the m: 
effectively and intelligently the West can help the bet: 
—on grounds of selfish expediency as well as of hum: 
solidarity. Nothing has essentially changed ; 
remedying of poverty is no more and no less desirab'e 
and urgent than it was, because the FAO can report 
a 14 per cent gain of world food supplies on world 
population. But by the same token—and here is th 
lesson for the neo-Malthusians—nothing would b< 
essentially changed were next year’s FAO report to 
note a 14 per cent loss. Food would still be adequately 
consumed by those who could adequately produce 
either food or food’s worth ; it would still be inade 
quately consumed by the inadequate producers, how- 
ever many and hungry they might be. One World o1 
no One World: it simply is not true, however attrac- 
tive it may seem as a figure of rhetoric, to say that man- 
kind is all in the same Malthusian boat. The most thai 
can be said, for good or ill, is that we travel in convoy. 
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Soviet Apartheid 


MBE BEVAN has returned from his trip to Moscow 
and China with a confident claim to have 
“opened doors which were closed.” Mr Attlee’s 
reports are considerably more qualified. Of his con- 
versations with the masters of Russia, he says: “It 
soon became clear that we could not understand each 
other ”; of the Chinese, that “ the curtain of ignorance 
is thicker and more dangerous than the Iron Curtain.” 
Mr Attlee cites some instances of Chinese and Russian 
ignorance of the outside world that would be supremely 
comic if they were not so alarming in their implica- 
tions; and the whole Labour delegation, it seems, 
came away convinced of the crying need for more 
Russians to see the West with their own eyes. 
Indeed, a tour such as these delegates have made, 
far from indicating that the curtain is being slowly 
withdrawn, reveals very clearly how easily the Com- 
munist authorities can lift it for particular purposes 
that suit them, and then drop it again. There are 
plenty of other illustrations of this at present. British 
visitors in particular seem now to be reaching Moscow 
in increasing numbers ; but the selective nature of this 
trend was well brought out by the case of the gentleman 
who tried to get a visa for the supremely harmless 
purpose of watching a football match. Communist 
hospitality consists in admitting only those whose 


presence furthers Communist ends in one way or 
another, and any visitor who thinks that he himself 
is forcing the door open is suffering from a strange 
delusion. 

Yet today, more than ever before, Communist propa- 
ganda calls for friendship between all peoples. And 
friendship, whether between individuals or whole 
peoples, is scarcely possible where there is no real 
contact. For many years, Stalin’s subjects were denied 
all such free contact with the outside world. The 
sickening business of the Soviet-born wives of 
foreigners was only the most dramatic expression of 
a policy of apartheid which both Dr Malan and the 
Tsarist police would envy. To bring out its intensity, 
one need only ask some simple human questions about 
matters taken for granted in relations between normal 
civilised states. How many westerners—other than 
trusted Communists—have even seen the life of an 
ordinary Soviet household ? How many have un- 
inhibited and regular contact with personal friends in 
Russia ? How many could invite those friends to spend 
a holiday in private homes in the West ? 

The new rulers in the Kremlin have made great 
efforts to show the world a less scowling face than 
Stalin’s. Some hostages and prisoners have been 
freed ; Russian sportsmen and scientists have ventured 
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briefly on to capitalist soil ; western businessmen have 


become familiar with Moscow hotels (and their prices) ; 


and the number of delegations of various kinds that 
cross the Iron Curtain has been increased. -These 
gestures have not failed to make their mark on the 
western public, to most of whom the human touch 
means far more than any amount of debate about co- 
existence. But the essential insulation of the Soviet 
peoples remains. 

Is there any real reason why their government should 
end this policy of apartheid? Its motives in retaining 
it are obvious enough. The fantastic secrecy that 
shrouds the Soviet sphere is a powerful military 
weapon. On the political side, secrecy serves the 
Kremlin’s purposes both in the domestic and in the 
international field. The Soviet peoples have no means 
of detecting the falsity of the picture that is presented 
to them, the picture of a non-Communist world reek- 
ing with poverty, corruption and mania for war. The 
peoples of the world outside—including the rank and 
file of the western and Asian Communist parties—are 
likewise unable to see for themselves whether Moscow’s 
claims to have created a paradise on earth are true or 
false. Soviet apartheid, the party leaders argue, is 
essential to the maintenance of blind faith and iron 
discipline both at home and abroad, 


fe 


These are strong arguments, as far as they go. Yet 
it can also be argued that, in the changed circumstances 
of 1954, the Soviet leaders would be wise to consider 
abandoning the weapon of secrecy. It is in some 
danger of frustrating what appears to be the policy 
of the government now in power in Moscow. If 
Malenkov and his associates really want to bring 
about a nicely calculated easing of international tension, 
they must think seriously about this point. For, at 
bottom, it is the insulation of the Soviet world that 
maintains the tension. Despite the Communists’ claims 
that western fear of Russia is artificially created by 
malicious inventions, it is a fact that this fear arises 
less from what the free peoples are told than from 
their ignorance. The outstanding characteristic of the 
western public today is wariness. It shows no enthu- 
siasm for swallowing scare stories. What does make 
its hackles rise is precisely the policy the Kremlin has 
been following—the repetition of soothing slogans from 
behind a bristling screen. Can Molotov achieve the 
degree of relaxation he claims to seek without removing 
the cause of this suspicion ? 

There are also more precise indications that the 
apartheid policy has reached a point of diminishing 
returns. First, the cherished device of carefully bear- 
led visits to Communist countries has lost much of its 
value. Those who report back in immaculately glow- 
ing terms on the glories of Soviet life are now treated 
as dupes and decoys. This was largely true even 
before the ground was cut from under their feet by the 
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scathing attacks on unnecessary hardship in Russia 
made last year by Malenkov and his colleagues. 
Second, the comparative frankness of the post-Stalin 
era has itself removed part of the need for secrecy. 
While the supreme presidium is repeating in chorus 
that Soviet housing is lamentable, that agriculture is 
on the wrong track, and that consumer goods are 
shoddy in comparison with western products, there is 
not much point in preventing visitors from the outside 
world from verifying these things with their own eyes. 


* 


Third, the launching of the Beria-Malenkov 
economic policy, with its shift of emphasis in favour 
of the common customer, should mean a reduction 
in the number of skeletons in the Soviet cupboard, 
Already some Russians are willing to concede 
privately that the survival of dark corners in their 
economy is one of the main reasons for continued 
restrictions on the entry and movement of foreigners. 
Even if, for some time to come, many Russians are 
still deplorably housed and clothed, the foreign visitor 
should receive an encouraging impression of progress. 

Fourth, Soviet intellectuals have lately had a chance 
to air their long repressed sense of frustration under 
the clumsy hand of the party bureaucracy ; and the 
world has seen for itself how bitterly frustrated they 
feel. How much longer will they be content without 
the rights which are the breath of life to their counter- 
parts in other countries—such as the right to objective 
opinion, to travel freely, and to exchange thoughts 
intimately and at leisure with foreigners working in 
the same field ? 

All this must be obvious enough to the clearer brains 
in Moscow. It must also be obvious to them that to 
abandon apartheid need not involve disclosing any vital 
military secrets. It is human contact that is im 
question. It must be genuipe, unchaperoned contact 
between individuals ; no mere extension of the present 
system of heavily conducted tours will suffice ; but 
have the Soviet rulers so little confidence that they fear 
that individual friendships will destroy the foundation 
of their state ? Their fears should perhaps take an 
opposite direction. In the files of Izvestia, they will 
find a recent article by Mr Sergei Obraztsov, the 
puppet master who appeared this year at a London 
theatre. Reflecting on his journey, he wrote: 

Moscow and London are near—right next door. Then 

why is the distance so great between people ? . . . Friend- 
ship between peoples is impossible without getting to 
know one another, without personal contact, without 
concrete personal friendship. This plain truth is sinking 
deeper and deeper into the minds of millions of people 
in different countries. 


If the Communist leaders continue to make such 
friendships impossible, they may find it equally 
impossible ever to calm western suspicions and fears. 
Indeed, they will have provided further evidence that 
those suspicions and fears are not unjustified. 
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Brussels Lace? 


S a fact-finding tour, Mr Eden’s journey through Europe 
A looks like yielding more results than did the Labour 
leaders’ visit to China. As an emergency blood transfusion 
to save a heart that had nearly stopped beating, it has already 
had a notable effect; colour has returned to Europe’s 
momentarily waxen face. There can be nothing but praise 
for the speed with which the Foreign Secretary has moved. 
Yet, with due respect to Professor Einstein, it is to be feared 
that in this case the equation between energy and matter 
does not apply; no amount of mere motion will fill the 
vacuum left by the French rejection of the European 
Defence Community treaty on August 30th. 

What substance can be found to do so? The case for 
blowing the dust off the Brussels Treaty of 1948 and draw- 
ing Italy and Germany into it is certainly an interesting one. 
It is a stout little treaty ; it binds Britain, France and the 
Low Countries to afford any one of them that is attacked 
“all the military and other aid and assistance in their 
power.” Textually, it is thus a tighter bond than the 
Atlantic Pact, the signatories of which are pledged only to 
take “such action as they deem necessary ” if one of them 
is attacked. But the Brussels group, having been absorbed 
into Nato, has never itself acquired the kind of strong links 
that Nato has developed by the creation of a command struc- 
ture, a common system of bases and supply lines, and joint 
manceuvres over a number of years. Nor has it any supra- 
national characteristics of the EDC type ; and there seems 
to be no intention of grafting them on to it. The Brussels 
idea offers three encouraging aspects: for France, no loss of 
sovereignty ; for Germany, no invidious discrimination ; for 
Britain, a means of grappling itself reassuringly to Europe 
within the framework of a treaty that exists and has long 
been generally accepted by public opinion. Yet it would be 
wilful blindness to regard it as anything but a poor second 
best to the discarded EDC ; and it does not remove, though 
it may diminish, the difficulties of the problem of Germany’s 
future relationship to Nato. Naked realities cannot be 
wholly concealed by throwing over them a veil of Brussels 
lace, however historic and intricately worked. 


Dulles from the Blue 


T is to be hoped that Mr Dulles’s abrupt decision to 
] cross the Atlantic is not as ominous a portent of Anglo- 
American disunity as his departure from Geneva. The 
descent of the Secretary of State and an imposing retinue 
on Bonn and London just as Mr Eden was completing his 


grand tour inevitably suggests the appearance on a small 
stage of a second star trying to jostle the first out of the 
way ; and confusion, at the least, is the immediate result. 
The precise reasons for Mr Dulles’s trip were not announced. 
But it is evident enough that two different lines of action 
have been favoured in London and Washington since the 
failure of EDC. Mr Dulles’s first proposal was for a meeting 
of the Atlantic Council. From the Foreign Office came the 
suggestion that a conference of nine states should precede 
any meeting of the full council. This, in turn, found little 
favour in Washington, and Mr Eden set out on his personal 
tour as a substitute first step. Now Mr Dulles appears on 
the scene. Is he simply impatient about Mr Eden’s tactics ? 

Some delay must certainly be inherent in any plan to 
negotiate within narrower limits than those of Nato some 
substitute for EDC, an attempt which might, indeed, end 
as negatively as EDC itself. Anxiety about that may be the 
chief motive behind Mr Dulles’s action. Another, and a 
very rational one, might be his fear that Congress would not 
listen sympathetically to a new European project that 
appeared to have been devised under British leadership while 
the Secretary of State was preoccupied with the Far East. 
Again, one can well imagine that Mr Dulles, to whom action 
is the breath of life, found it personally painful to be absent 
from the scene of so much activity. But a visitation so brief 
as to leave the nettled French on the sidelines needs a good 
deal of justification ; and it is a significant point that even 
in Germany opinion seems out of sympathy with Mr 
Dulles’s haste, while Mr Eden’s approach has proved 
popular there. 


Dr Adenauer Alone 


R EDEN’S visit saved Dr Adenauer from having to 
M appear before the Bundestag last Tuesday with empty 
pockets. It would have been very difficult for him to say 
anything encouraging in his planned statement ; the atmo- 
sphere would have been heavy with failure. In the Land 
elections in Schleswig-Holstein, the voters had clearly shown 
that they no longer consider the Chancellor the statesman 
he was. The Christian-Democrats’ share of the votes fell 
from the exceptional peak of 47 per cent in last year’s federal 
elections to only 32.2 per cent last Sunday. Dr Adenauer’s 
party lost to all the others and suffered from abstainers as 
well. In a predominantly rural Land, the Social-Democrats 
gained the most outstanding victory, and now have the same 
number of seats as the Christian-Democrats. 

Little comfort can be found in the fact that Dr Adenauer 
retained an absolute majority in Schleswig-Holstein with his 
federal government coalition partners. The term “ coalition 
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partner ” has become misleading since the French killed the 
EDC. Dr Adenauer has been shot at from all sides, and 
the Free Democrats, the second largest party in the coalition, 
have taken the lead in asking him to give up the office of 
foreign minister. It has indeed been hard to find a friend of 
Dr Adenauer’s in Bonn in the last two weeks even in coalition 
circles. He alone has placed the blame on the French ; 
his critics, going to the other extreme, smooth over the part 
played by France, and forget that Dr Adenauer has not been 
alone as regards EDC, that American and British policy has 
been running on the same single track. The politicians have 
also become vocal who have long resented Dr Adenauer’s 
concessions to the French, notably over the Saar. His lapse 
of judgment in his interview with The Times has injured his 
reputation further. And from all sides in Bonn resentment 
was heard about the “ defamation ” of the Germans in his 
warning that German nationalists may turn to the East. At 
the same time the anti-Nazis, rightfully anxious about their 
future, criticise him for allowing so many former servants 
of Hitler’s regime to occupy important posts and for opening 
the door to a German army. 


: 


The Chancellor himself, before Mr Eden flew in, had 
made his stand clear. He demanded a plain, simple declara- 
tion returning German sovereignty, and said that Germany 
would not make proposals for an alternative to EDC, but 
would await a lead from others. He gave no guarantee that 
Germany would voluntarily keep its army below the strength 
of its allies, or otherwise relinquish sovereignty ; but he 
indicated that this is not at all out of the question. Indeed, 
it is satisfactory to note that the Free Democrats too are 
likely to accept some form of limitation on arms production 
and forces, and even guarantees against any future German 
aggression. The “ European idea” is not quite dead. 

It is hard to over-estimate the way in which Germans now 
look to Britain to take the lead dropped by France. THere 
are clearly dangers in the welcome given to the communiqué 
issued in Bonn after Mr Eden’s visit. Exaggerated hopes 
may have been placed on the phrase which, in the German 
translation, gave an assurance that Britain can take part 
fully in the new European unity that is being planned. It 
would be unfortunate if disappointment with France were 
followed by disillusionment about Britain. There is great 
need for clarity on British policy, which is misconceived in 
many German quarters. Britain, it is thought, may be ready 
to lead a European “third force,” which would hold a 
balance between Russia and America. German nationalists 
may indeed one day turn to the East, as Dr Adenauer warned 
the world, but the main idea that has gained ground since 
August 30th is that of German Bevanism, neutralism and 
co-existence with the Soviet bloc. 


Opportunity at Strasbourg 


AST spring, when the date was set for the meeting of the 
i Assembly of the Council of Europe, it could not have 
been foreseen that the third and fourth weeks of Sep- 
tember would be crucial ones for the European community. 
The Strasbourg politicians have now, fortuitously, been 
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given a greater opportunity than they have yet had, or 
may ever have again, to affect the pattern of European 
development. The Assembly has usually found itself 
commenting after the fact on major developments. Given 
the statute under which it operates, this is often inevitable ; 
but at a time like the present, when the props have been 
knocked from under established policies and agreed 
objectives, it is not. 

During the two years between the signature and the final 
rejection of the EDC, many of its staunchest supporters 
were troubled by the fact that the treaty was not fully 
understood even by its friends, and that ratification by a 
slim majority would not constitute a real decision for a 
policy of European unity. It is important for those who 
are groping for a new approach to know now, while they 
are still groping, what things people feel strongly about, 
how much support there really is for “ European unity,” 
“closer British association,” “ supra-national ” institutions 
such as the coal-steel pool, and what these words mean to 
different people. It is here that the Strasbourg Assembly 
can be uniquely useful if it will forgo the temptation to be 
content with platitudes, and forswear, for the next few 
days, a natural preoccupation with its own future. One 
thing in particular the Assembly, and perhaps only the 
Assembly, can do; that is to make clear for the guidance 
of ministers and civil servants how deeply the urge towards 
some form of European unity runs. If, despite its recent 
shock, the baby is still vigorous, now is the time for it to 
cry out. 


Faithful Dobbin 


§ [en Trades Union Congress-wound up at Brighton last 
week in good order ; the conference hall was then taken 
over by an assembly of international magicians. Through- 
out the congress, the General Council remained in 
reasonably full control. The majority in favour of its view 
on “ German rearmament” was disappointingly narrow ; 
and congress voted against the council in demanding total 
repeal of the new Rents Act, in declaring its opposition to 
“any general move by employers or the state” to whittle 
away the ordinary citizen’s “right to expect to retire not 
later than 65 years of age,” and in calling for the abolition 
of entertainments duty in the live theatre. But the council 
got its way with surprising ease when it asked for rejection 
of a motion that would have opposed “any form of wage 
restraint ” ; and it steam-rollered its way through the short 
debate on public ownership, in a way that suggests that the 
average trade unionist now regards specific proposals for 
further nationalisation with profound boredom. 

This congress showed again that any vote that commands 
the united support of the leaders of the seven or eight really 
big unions is almost certain to be carried. Among the most 
important of these votes, of course, are those for seats on 
the General Council itself. At the moment the whole 
congress votes in these elections ; the big unions therefore 
manage to elect their own general secretaries and sometimes 
their presidents to the council, and fill up the other places 
with right-wing representatives of the smaller fry. As a 
result of this system the Communist-dominated Electrical 
Trades Union has no representative on the council ; with 
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250,000 members, it is the biggest union that is not repre- 
sented in this way. It is now leading an agitation for a 
“ reform ” in voting procedure, whereby the representatives 
of individual industrial groups would be elected by the 
members of those groups and not by the congress as a whole. 

This system would not, in fact, be likely to help the ETU 
itself ; its candidates in its own section could still be voted 
down by the mass vote of the non-Communist AEU. Mr 
Horner, the Communist secretary of the non-Communist 
mineworkers, would certainly reach the council under this 
system ; but he would not be accompanied by sufficient of 
his comrades to make real trouble. It is therefore not true 
to say that the right-wing composition of the General 
Council is due to any gerrymandering at the congress itself. 
It is a stable phenomenon, rather than the result of some 
dubious sleight of hand; and what a very fortunate 
phenomenon it is. 


Before the Conservative Conference 


HILE Labour party factions have been noisily 
W sharpening their knives for the coming battle of Scar- 
borough, Conservative constituency parties have been quietly 
grinding their axes. The agenda for the Tory conference, 
which is to open at Blackpool on October 7th, has not yet 
been published ; but it is said to be unusually heavily loaded 
with resolutions. This is all to the good, because it suggests 
that the Conservative conference is still a developing 
organism. At Labour conferences the excitement springs 
solely from what is said and done: the mechanics of the 
meeting and its composition are only too well known. Con- 
servative conferences, on the other hand, are still to some 
extent enigmatic. The relation between the platform and 
the floor has not yet been fixed; the hierarchy is left 
wondering whether it will for ever be able to rely upon 
the almost blind support of the rank and file. In recent 
years it has seemed as though the floor were growing 
steadily more assertive, and a large agenda for next month’s 
conference is a sign of vitality in the constituencies. 

The Conservatives at Blackpool naturally expect to benefit 
from the quarrels of Labour, but though this may give them 
a temporary advantage they can only thrive in the long run 
on their own positive proposals. Some Conservative leaders 
believe that the Blackpool conference will be dull ; but the 
rank and file, entering the fourth year of this Government’s 
life, will want something better than dullness to stimulate 
their campaigning. Emotionally, the conference may be 
quieter than that of last year, when Sir Winston Churchill 
returned to public life and Mr Eden ended his convalescence. 
Since then, the party has adjusted itself to the inevitability of 
change ; it does not, however, expect to learn anything new 
at Blackpool about that change’s timing. In foreign affairs, 
Mr Eden’s dominance is established. He has had his way 
over Suez, and the issue seems to have excited the public 
very little. In domestic affairs, Mr Harold Macmillan has 
continued to provide houses, but has tackled rents in a way 
which may give the Tory canvassers some trouble. The 
scale of national expenditure remains a nightmare to many 
loyal supporters of the party, but few Tories are disposed 
to attack Mr Butler’s general financial management. Agri- 
culture has not yet been rescued from the confusion which 
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the Chiche] Down affair revealed, though Mr Heath: 
Amory’s persuasiveness should induce the conference 
allow him a little more time to put things straight. 


Breaking the Railway Deadlock 


T a price, Sir Brian Robertson appears to have everte: 
A a railway strike this autumn. The National Union « 
Railwaymen has accepted his new offer as a basis {: 
resuming negotiations, and there is now a chance of av 
agreement covering all branches of the railway staff. 

The NUR has agreed that the new minimum for adult: 
should be £6 5s. a week to begin with and £6 7s. after on: 
year’s service, compared with a present minimum o! 
£6 4s. 6d. The next step is to secure agreement on the 
wage to be paid to the NUR’s most skilled workers—th: 
top-rated signalmen. Their present wage rate is £8 10s. 6d. 
a week; the Transport Commission had offered to 
increase this by 4s. 6d., but it can be taken for granted that 
this offer will be raised in the course of the new negotiations. 
Once the highest and lowest rates have been settled, the 
Transport Commission and the NUR are to seek agree- 
ment on the grades in between. The union has for some 
time been pressing for a reduction in the number of grades. 
Since there are now as many as 66, this request seems 
reasonable. But as nobody can be down-graded in terms of 
cash, a wholesale reshuffle would mean a further sum for 
the commission to find over and above any increase decided 
on for those whose grading is unchanged. 

An unknown factor in this new attempt at a settlement 
is the attitude of the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen. It and the third railway union, the 
Salaried Staffs’ Association, have accepted the Transport 
Commission’s invitation to a joint meeting with it and the 
NUR, which was due to take place on Friday. If the 
ASLEF agrees to resume direct negotiations with the com- 
mission, instead of insisting on arbitration, it will pre- 
sumably mean that the commission is prepared to pay 
considerably more than the 4s. 6d. rise which was its 
previous offer to the engine-drivers. They themselves had 
asked for an increase of 26s. 6d., but they are not of course 
going to get it. What is also unknown, because so much 
remains to be decided, is the total cost of the agreement—if 
it is achieved. Even if it proves to be less than £6 million 
a year, it will still have to be found, not from a subsidy— 


as the NUR recently contemplated—but from _ higher 
charges or increased productivity. 


When Thai fears Thai 


** MMINENT ” was the adjective used by the Siamese prime 

minister's office to describe Bangkok’s fears of aggres- 
sion by Pridi Phanomyong’s “ Free Thai Army.” Now that 
a week has elapsed, one is tempted to ask how imminent an 
aggression can be. It may be assumed, however, that the 
Siamese spokesman had in mind an aggression of a less 
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formal kind than one is used to in the West. In the new 
pattern of warfare, subversion is as important an element as 
invasion, and it is becoming increasingly difficult to deter- 
mine where the one ends and the other begins. In Siam’s 
case, the threat comes equally from across the Chinese and 
Indo-Chinese borders. There are three villains in the piece: 
the exiled Pridi, who has kept Bangkok in a state approach- 
ing the jitters since he came out with an article in Peking 
some weeks ago, calling on the Siamese to rise against their 
“puppet government”; a personage called Tiang Sirik- 
hand, reported to be the leader of a Pan-Lao party which 
advocates the creation of a state uniting the Laotians of 
Laos itself and of north-eastern Siam ; and Prince Souvan- 
nouvong, “prime minister’? of the Viet Minh-supported 
Pathet Lao state in the jungles of northern Laos. 

In itself, each of these movements might not present a 
threat that it would be beyond Siam’s capacity to counter ; 
together, linked by the dream of a Thai Federation and 
with the tacit military support of China and the Viet Minh, 
they look somewhat formidable. There is no reason to doubt 
the recent estimate by the Siamese prime minister, Marshal 
Pibul Songgram, that there are only 10,000 Communists in 
the whole country ; but there are two or three million 
Chinese and several million Laotians in Siam, not to men- 
tion a potentially dangerous Vietnamese minority. Siam 
has, indeed, all the elements of a subversives’ paradise. 
Whether armed attack is really in the air or not is difficult 
to judge, but the Siamese warning should not go unheeded: 
it is a clear notice to Seato that its services may be required 
sooner than had been expected. 


After Iraq’s Elections 


LECTION day in Iraq was September 12th, with an 
E initial 300 candidates for 135 seats. But, in the event, 
the election took unexpected forms ; 111 members were 
returned unopposed by September 7th and another dozen 
three days later, and of these, all, except two of the Istiqlal 
party, were independents. Even when the remaining results 
come in, an overwhelming majority of ostensibly non-party 
men is assured. The elections themselves were conducted 
without disorder, but the motives of so many candidates in 
withdrawing are not completely clear: among them, no 
doubt, are the fear of being shamefully outvoted, the 
probable loss of a deposit, or apprehension of official 
pressure in favour of sponsored candidates—and some 
effects also, probably, of the change-over from double-stage 
to single-stage elections. 

Meanwhile, the questions of immediate interest are two: 
the actual allegiances and convictions of the “non-party ” 
majority, and the probable attitude of the opposition. The 
nominal independents include not only a dozen genuinely 
non-party men, but perhaps 15 to 20 members of the Umma 
(Salih Jabr’s National Socialists, which, as a party, boy- 
cotted the elections) and a few representatives of the 
recently suppressed National Democrats of Kamil el- 
Chadirchi and of the ill-defined “Popular Front.” This 
leaves a more or less hard core of some 80 or more definite 
supportérs of Nuri Said, whose own Constitutional Union 
party was itself dissolved, as a strategic move, immediately 
after he assumed the premiership. Although changes of 
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attitude by individual deputies under various stimuli 
(including intimidation) are common in Iraq, it seems that 
Nuri has an abundant majority to support him in the Anglo-. 
Iraqi treaty negotiations which lie ahead. 

The opposition will come, as ever, from the anti-western 
and in certain cases strongly left-wing spokesmen, whose 
negative influence is apt far to exceed their numbers. These 
are certain to condemn the new chamber as improperly 
elected; but they will be able to withstand majority 
decisions only if they use sadly familiar methods, such as 
the encouragement of tribal unrest in the middle Euphrates 
or Kurdistan, and the incitement—fatal to the Treaty of 
Portsmouth in 1948—of the Baghdad mob. 


Unperson, 1954 


ECIPIENTS of the latest volume of the Great Soviet 

Encyclopaedia have found enclosed in it a discreet 

printed slip, on which the Moscow state publishers “ recom- 
mend ” readers 

to remove pages 21 to 24 from Volume 5, and also the 
portrait between pages 22 and 23, in exchange for which 
pages with new text are sent to you. The pages should be 
cut out with scissors or with a razor blade, the spine of the 
book being left intact so that the new pages may be stuck 
against it. 

It is not a recommendation to be treated lightly by any- 
body within the reach of the MVD, for the entry which is 
thus deleted for all time from the knowledge of Soviet man 
is the long and laudatory biography of the late Lavrenti 
Beria, and the portrait that must now be piously burnt is 
his. The nigatmares of George Orwell’s “1984” have 
become a reality thirty years ahead of time in the vast area 
between Saxony and Shanghai, and Beria is already an 
“unperson,” the record of his career “ unfacts.” 

The space vacated by the former First Deputy Prime 
Minister is to be filled with an interesting assortment of 
items, headed by a photograph of a whale in the Bering 
Straits. Two distinguished Englishmen follow: Edmund 
Burke, “ reactionary publicist and politician,” and Bishop 
Berkeley, “reactionary philosopher and exponent of sub- 
jective idealism.” This is a most felicitous choice. Burke, 
the impeacher of Warren Hastings, thus serves vicariously 
as a kind of People’s Procurator in the more summary 
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trial of Beria ; while Berkeley might well have been the 
first to agree that a man who can no longer be perceived 
cannot be regarded as having any reality. The state pub- 
lishers of Moscow should be congratulated on the delicacy 
of their irony. 


Pig—hoo—ey ! 


HE magic call “ Pig-hoo-ey,” sung in unison by Lord 

Emsworth and Beach the butler, was the means of urging 
to the trough that temperamental prize-winner, the Empress 
of Blandings. The call will also serve as a mournful com- 
ment on the present plight of the Fatstock Marketing Cor- 
poration, the Ministry of Food, and the Treasury. The 
existence of too many pigs—and particularly of too many 
fat pigs—is now the bane of their existence. 

In the last few weeks, farmers have been offering a glut of 
bacon pigs to the Fatstock Marketing Corporation, the com- 
pany formed by the National Farmers’ Union, which has 
acquired a virtual monopoly over their disposal. This im- 
mediate problem has no connection with the competition of 
imported bacon supplies, which have been released 
at no more than a normal rate. The limiting factor is that 
bacon curers in Britain can absorb at most about 100,000 
pigs a week, compared with the 154,000 pigs offered in one 
recent week to the corporation. The surplus pigs have to 
be switched to the depressed pork market—to the discom- 
fiture not only of farmers but also of the Treasury, which 
has to pay a higher subsidy to cover part of the losses on 
them. 

The corporation has evidently succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to boost prices, which is open to a producer-controlled 
monopoly. But the fault is not wholly the corporation’s. In 
contrast to Denmark, too few producers in Britain breed 
scientifically for the bacon market ; to cut down the supply 
of unsuitable pigs, the corporation will guarantee a sale only 
to those producers who consistently offer a high proportion 
of good quality baconers. But the more fundamental need 
is for a great improvement in the methods of pig management 
and pig breeding, towards which the introduction this month 
of a national pig recording scheme is a small contribution. 
Other needs, of course, are to adjust the relative prices of 
pigs for bacon and pigs for pork ; and to recognise that the 
guaranteed prices for all pigs are excessive. 

There will, however, be pressure from a third way out: 
to expand curing capacity in this country while restricting 
Danish imports. So long as Danish farmers supply bacon at 
about 60 per cent of the price paid to British producers 
(who are now raking in total subsidies of £1 million a week) 
this course should be bitterly resisted. 


A Union of One’s Qwn 


O twist the tail of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union is now almost a registered national sport ; and 
another opportunity has been afforded for it this week by 
the news that a majority of the dockers at Hull and 
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Birkenhead intend to desert to the rival union of Nationa! 
Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers. In this case 
criticism of the TGWU is unfair. As a result of its lone 
and successful battle to de-casualise work at the docks, i: 
operates under a rigid agreement with the employers. 
Nearly every unofficial strike that flares up at the 
docks is in breach of this agreement; and _ the 
TGWU is therefore usually boundsto advise its members 
to go back to work before their grievances are discussed 
The local union official who passes on these instruc- 
tions is appointed by, and responsible to, headquarters 
in London ; and he is usually regarded by dockers in his 
area as “ one of them” rather than “one of us.” To this 
must be added the age-old feeling of many dockers that 
they would like to have a union of their own, rather than a 
rambling organisation that they share with so many 
other industries. The surprising thing in these circum- 
stances is that there have not been more breakaways already. 

A breakaway has always been possible because the small 
NASD, which started poaching dissident members 
from the TGWU as long ago as 1923, has been an 
uninhibited alternative suitor. It has got its new 
opportunity largely because the recent strike at Hull was 
based on a genuine grievance and was not Communist- 
led ; the youthful leaders that became prominent in the 
course of it have inspired intense personal loyalty, even 
although one of their motives in the proposed breakaway 
may be the belief that they can build up positions of 
influence for themselves in a smaller union. The proposed 
breakaway at Birkenhead, which does seem to be Com- 
munist-led, is being aided by the fact that the movement at 
Hull has made drastic action respectable. 

The TGWU has refused to co-operate with NASD on 
the national joint council of port employers and workers, 
and is referring the matter to the TUC’s disputes com- 
mittee. This body does some very useful work in settling 
quarrels between individual unions ; for example, it is at 
present doing its best to smother the quarrel between two 
printing unions, which at one time threatened to hold 
up the publication of all national daily newspapers. But 
the TUC has no potent disciplinary powers, and it is not 
going ,to find it easy to bring the headstrong NASD to heel. 
If it fails to do so, this may be the signal for more trouble— 


and also for less effective union representation—at the 
docks. 


‘ 


The Squire’s Successors 


HE impending sale by the Duke of Devonshire of fifty 

farms, covering 4,500 acres of land in the Peak District, 
raises again the question of who is to replace the large 
private landowner, as death duties cumulatively mop up 
his once broad acres. Indeed, the Derbyshire branch of the 
National Farmers’ Union believes that it raises an agricul- 
tural problem which “justifies a national inquiry.” The 
reason given by the farmers is rather curious. The Duke, 
like all good landowners, is giving his tenants every encour- 
agement to buy their own farms ; they can buy them with 
borrowed money, but they protest that the mortgage pay- 
ments they would then have to meet would far exceed their 
present rents. This “ hardship ”—and to individual farmers 
it does seem g hardship—is a reflection of the fact that 
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Down to earth... 


BAKELITE Plastics are down to earth—in more ways than one. 
Hundreds of feet below ground BAKELITE Plastics are helping 
to reduce fire hazard in coal mines. Rollers* for coal convey- 
ors have self-lubricating bearings made of BAKELITE graphite- 
loaded materials which allow dangerous static electricity to 
be conducted safely to earth. P.V.C. compounds, based on 
BAKELITE Vinyl resins are used for the conveyor belt itself. 
These materials are among the many developed by Bakelite 
Limited which are making life safer and easier underground 


and in the air, on land and at sea. 


* Manufactured by White’s Marine Engineering Co. Ltd. 


Producers of Phenolic, Urea, 
Alkyd & Silicone Moulding 
Materials - Laminated Sheet, Rod 
& Tube - Glass Fibre & Asbestos 
Laminates - Phenolic & Urea Resins 


PLASTICS 


Cements & Adhesives - Polyester 
Resins - Vybak Rigid & Flexible PVC 
Sheet - Vybak PVC Moulding 
& Extrusion Compounds 
Warerite Laminated Plastics 


BAKELITE 
VYBAK 
WARERITE 


Regd. Trade Marks 


BAKELITE LIMITED FIRST AND STILL FOREMOST 


12/18 GROSVENOR GARDENS + LONDON »* SWI - Tel: SLOane 0898 


G.135 


The wonder of tele- 
vision is already lost to 


PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS eeeians cnet 
ear in their own homes 


events which may be occurring hundreds of miles away. 
And even to those who do not yet possess a receiver, 
this modern miracle is hackneyed by the daily news it 
makes for them to read. It is already an accepted part 
of our lives, to be judged and debated not on its 
technical qualities, but on its value as an entertainment 
and its influence on our culture. 

And yet what it is and what it may become depends 
largely upon the scientific research and manufacturing 
techniques that have converted light into electrical 
energy, and electrical energy into light. 

Present day television would be impossible without 
the cathode ray tube. A beam of electrons, modulated 
by received signals, scans a fluorescent screen within 
the tube, and paints upon it a reproduction of the 
original scene or picture. 

Mullard long-life cathode ray tubes are specially 
designed to maintain excellent picture quality over a 
very long period of service. Although 
highly intricate and complex devices, 
modern methods of production and 
rigid quality control permit large 
scale manufacture of tubes of con- 
sistently high performance. 

Mullard’s contribution to the de- 
velopment of television is, therefore, a significant one. 
Great manufacturing resources are supported by in- 
tensive research and development facilities, and these 
are at the service of an industry which leads the world 
in the progress of electronics. 


MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
Factories at: 

Gillingham Hove 

Waddon 


LONDON. W.C2 


Blackburn Fleetwood 
Padtham 


Lytham-St. Anne’ s 
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fly BEA south to sunshine 


Airport to Air 
Sieh 34. 0.0° 
out of the northern fog and rain . . . into ROMB ececene 47.14.05" 
the glorious southern sun. BEA flies 
you to blue seas, blue skies, to NAPLES ...........f, 50.1 
romantic places where the autumn and MILAN ............f, 34. 4.0% 
winter sun shines bright and warm. Flyin 
oe ying MADRID ...........£ 44. 2 
BEA means more time in the sun. You’re 


there in a few hours, by turbo-prop BARCELONA ... {/ 36.11 
Viscount or luxurious Elizabethan airliner 


PALMA ............f 40.14 
—with all your foreign currency LISBON... £ 65.14. 
intact; Or you can pick a sterling area, 
BEA flies you at speed, in comfort, GIBRALTAR] ... £/ §0.17.c 


without fuss — and at tourist return fares— 
to 16 southern sunshine centres. 





MALTA... £ 48.12.0° 
CATANIA ......£ §7. 2.¢ 


BEA fares cover refreshments, service, POLIt .........£ 61. 1.c 


luggage, everything from airport to airport. 









It’s all so smooth you touch down BENGHAZIY ... £ 80.10.0 

fresher than when you took off. cyprus$ ..... £108. 0.0 

Booking is simple; and better the sooner. ATHENS ... £97. 40 
Just ring, write or see your Travel Agent; or 

BEA, Dorland Hall, 14-20 Regent Street, ISTANBUL ....... £108.18.0 
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London, S.W.1.—Tel : Grrrard 9833. TANGIER .... 


fly BEA 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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* Also Cheap Night Tourist 
Fares available until Octobe: 
(Continued during Winter to 
Malta only.) 


t Sterling Areas. 
4 First Class Service 


(Fares are subject 
to alteration without 
notice.) 


















A gift that’s differente For Desk, Counter or Bureau 


The PEN that FILLS ITSELF 


Always ready to write a full page or more without re-dipping 
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Finger grip 
never touches 
ink. Ink cannot 


The Esterbrook 447 Writing Set makes a gift you'll be remem- 
bered by. Always clean, always ready to write a full page, the 



















pen refills itself instantly every time it is returned to the socket. aaa 
It’s the perfect writing instrument, and the ideal Christmas Gift Easy-to- : 
for someone whose friendship you value. clean fountain 

base. ‘Ink-locked’ 






Chosen by the Council of industrial Design for the Design Centre 
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447 WRITING SET 


MADE BY THE FAMOUS ‘RELIEF NIB’ PEOPLE 
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agricultural rents remain ridiculously low ; they have risen 
on average since 1939 by little more than 30. per cent, 
compared with around 250 per cent for farming costs and 
400 per cent for farming profits. 

The long-term health of agriculture requires higher rents 
than this. But, since 60 per cent of Britain’s land is 
farmed on the landlord-tenant system, it also requires good 
landlords who can afford large and stable investments of 
capital. The only large private purchasers likely to come 
forward are those rather unkindly described by the Duke’s 
agent as “ spiv landowners ”—by which he means business- 
men willing to sink large sums in agriculture for non- 
agricultural reasons. Some of the capital thus provided 
comes in search of the preferential tax and death-duty 
treatment of agricultural land ; consequently it is liable to 
sudden withdrawal, while the schedule of improvements 
and rents will often reflect the complexities of the owners’ 
tax account rather than the possibilities of efficient produc- 
tion. Agriculture has also a surprising number of small 
landlords ; in some counties they outnumber the farmers. 
But these small men have often little capital to contribute 
to agriculture—and they often do not appreciate the 
economic possibilities of their land. 

There is no solution to be found in further unilateral tax 
concessions to agriculture ; these would merely add to the 
present instability and distortions. The proper remedies 
are threefold. First, tenants should be given more incentive 
and improved credit facilities to acquire their farms ; they 
should not be given subsidised credit facilities compared 
with other small businesses and private people buying their 
own houses, but neither should their facilities be worse than 
those available for these groups. Secondly, the financing 
by partnerships or joint stock companies of fairly large 
self-contained units should be in every way encouraged. 
Thirdly, landlords should be persuaded, by tax adjustments 
and in other ways, both to charge higher rents and (as a 
corollary) to invest more new capital. 


First Aid for France’s Economy 


N the interval between its North African headaches and 
I the European nightmare, the government of M. Mendés- 
France has found time to announce its first batch of 
economic decrees. These are based on the foundation of 
the wide powers already granted to the government by the 
National Assembly, and form a part of the plan to modernise 
the French economy through freer trade and higher produc- 
tivity. Among the first decrees there are three interesting 
ones: the tentative liberalisation of up to 65 per cent 
of imports from quantitative restrictions, ahead of the time- 
table agreed with the OEEC ; the cut in fuel and power 
prices. for certain industrial users; and the creation of 
“reconversion” funds to modernise industry and assist 
labour mobility. 

These are merely the first steps, but even these will 
increase the burdens: of the French treasury. It is pro- 
visionally estimated that, without any radical cuts in expendi- 
ture, the total budgetary deficit (including “ below-line ” 
expenses) will for the first time exceed 1,000 billion francs 
next year. M. Faure, the firiance minister, has expressed his 
satisfaction with the progress of industrial recovery combined 
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with price stability. At the same time he asserted that 
everything must be done to avoid a new inflationary dose. 
Yet where are the cuts to come from ? 

When the first budgetary proposals are deposited next 
month in the parliamentary commissions, M. Mendés-France 
will soon rediscover that ministers and deputies seldom 
agree on the definition of “unproductive expenditure.” 
Politically, the reduction of defence expenditure is probably 
the safest way out (though it is argued in Paris that such 
intentions were the real cause of the recent resignation 
of General Koenig, the Gaullist minister of defence). But 
not much saving is expected from this source, and the 
military budget must ultimately depend on the solution 
found for West European defence. M. Mendés-France has 
gained a reputation for courage, and he has the economic 
problem very much at heart. How boldly he can wield 
the scalpel will, however, depend on the majority with which 
he emerges from his European tangle. ‘ 


The Ostrich and the Stork 


s Mr Attlee learnt in Peking, the problem of feeding 
A swiftly growing populations—the subject of an article 
on page 876—does not furrow the brows of Communist 
leaders. On the contrary, Moscow and Peking welcome 
multiplication. Russian maternal stakhanovites gain the 
title of Hero Mother. China, Mr Attlee found, is prepared 
to see its population rise to 700 or 800 million in the next 
two decades: 

There is actual encouragement to intense fecundity. I 

think that the real reason is that, China being admittedly 

a backward country, its rulers hope to make up in quantity 

what they lack in quality in order to achieve a position 

of power in the world. It is a disturbing thought. 
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There is good ground for this interpretation. It 1s only 
a few weeks since Peking proudly announced that its census 
takers (whose figures are rightly treated with caution by 
international statisticians) had totted up 602 million Chinese 
—a dramatic increase above the 454 million estimated in 
1946. Already the impressive new figure is at the propa- 
gandists’ fingertips ; 600 million Chinese, we are told, 
cannot be denied a voice in Uno, represent the greatest 
market in the world, and so on. It is painfully reminiscent 
of the way the Nazis accompanied their clamour for 
Lebensraum with propaganda for a higher birth rate ; and 
it is an anxious outlook for China’s smaller neighbours, 
all of which have sizable Chinese colonies. 

At the Rome conference on population, Communist 
theoreticians answered all such doubts not with argument 
but with dogma. Soviet experience, they asserted, showed 
that Communist economics could not fail to fill a growing 
number of mouths, Yet Malenkov and Khrushchev have 
lately revealed that Soviet agriculture is struggling with 
crucial shortages ; Lysenko, the green-fingered wizard, is 
now said to have done “ immense hagm” ; and reactionary 
Scandinavia and Argentina have been called in to help 
restock the Moscow food shops. Outsiders may be forgiven 
if they ask for a rather closer look at the alleged cornucopia 
of Communism. 

Some reports from Rome described the Communist and 
the Catholic delegates as forming a “ Micawber bloc,” 
united by its carefree attitude to the threat of over-popula- 
tion. This was not wholly accurate. An authorised Catholic 
spokesman assured the conference that it was the duty of 
governments to warn their citizens of the threat, and to 
discourage any dangerous excess of births. The Catholic 
church is not wavering in its opposition to all artificial 
methods of birth control ; but it has begun to face grim 
facts. Earlier in the conference Dr Julian Huxley had 
pictured our world as a hybrid bird, part stork, heavy laden 
with babies, and part head-in-sand ostrich. It seems, how- 
ever, that only in the Communist sphere is the head still 
firmly embedded. 


Surplus of Doctors ? 


fee years ago it was said that the health service could 
not be a success because there were not enough doctors 
to run it. Now it is being almost as confidently predicted 
that there will be unemployment among doctors in the 
1960s. Last year, at the first world conference on medical 
education, one of the English delegates spoke of the need 
to balance the intake of medical students with the national 
need for doctors, and suggested that the University Grants 
Committee should undertake the task. This year’s annual 
representative meeting of the British Medical Association 
carried a motion asking the Ministry of Health to set up 
a committee to study the problem. Last week, the Medical 
Practices Committee, the statutory body that fills vacancies 
for general practitioners, added its warning about pro- 
spective unemployment. 

According to the committee’s fifth report, the distribu- 
tion of general practitioners is now much more even 
throughout the country. In 1948, the average number of 
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patients on each doctor’s list, in “ under-doctored ” areas, 
was 3,163. By the end of 1953, the average had fallen : 

2,525, compared with an average for the country as a who! 
of 2,183. The committee’s powers of altering the distritn- 
tion of doctors are only negative. It can refuse permission | 

a doctor who wants to start a new health service practice in 
an area deemed over-doctored. It cannot tell him to ¢ 

and practise somewhere else. Doctors have to be draw: 
into’ the unpopular parts of the country mainly by thei 
inability to make an adequate living elsewhere. Now tha: 
general practitioners are much more evenly distributed, th 

coming generations of doctors will find it increasingly hard 

to make a comfortable living anywhere. 


Over a long time, no doubt, the realisation of this wi 
be reflected in a reduction in the number of young me: 
seeking admission to the medical schools. At present, larg: 
numbers are turned away, but as many as 2,500 medica! 
students are being enrolled each year in the United 
Kingdom and Eire. This year’s students will not complete 
their training until 1960. If the Medical Practices Com- 
mittee’s prediction is correct, they will find it extremely 
difficult to find an opening in general practice ; nor is it 
likely that hospital budgets will allow them all to be 
absorbed into the hospital service. Since a medical school 
is a particularly expensive part of a university, it would 
be wasteful to wait for the surplus of doctors to right 
itself{—unless the Government is hoping to staff from it 
the undermanned and underpaid medical services of the 


armed forces. An expert inquiry into the matter certainly 
seems overdue. 


Retribution or Reform 


In the anger and indignation naturally felt at base, 
cruel, and wicked actions, there is at least a reason, or a 
justification, or at any rate a strong natural motive for 
flogging a child or slaughtering a man ; and if experience 
have taught us that it is wrong to act on such a natural 
motive—that the extreme indignation and violence of the 
Virtuous are erroneous like the wrongfulness of the 
criminal—this must be considered as one of the many 
very striking contradictions we continually discover, as 
society advances, between our impulses and the wisdom 
given by experience. What is called the heart, or the 
impulses and passions, and particularly the passions and 
impulses of ignorant and savage man, are too frequently 
at variance with the intellect to permit us to place our 
reliance exclusively on them. To achieve well-being man 
must get knowledge of himself, as well as the other 
portions of the material world ; and as knowledge is the 
ultimate test of conduct, the contradiction already ascer- 
tained between our experience and the impulse which 
prompts to punish certain offences with flogging, 
imprisonment, or death, is an indication that further 
contradictions between our present impulses and future 
experience will arise. .. . The intense interest now_excited 
by the subject of criminal jurisprudence ; the numerous 
researches, theoretical and experimental, now making in 
it; and the contradictory opinions and recommendations 
promulgated, show that we have a great deal to learn 
before we can do any good by deliberately inflicting pain 
on some of our fellow-creatures. Perhaps, too, all these 
circumstances indicate the coming of a new era in penal 
jurisprudence, and the discovery of some new principle on 
which it ought to be founded. 


The Economist 


September 16, 1854 
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Enlightening the Consumer 


HE Consumer Advisory Council that is shortly to be 
T set up by the British Standards Institution is unlikely 
to satisfy those militants, in the Labour Party and elsewhere, 
who want an official and sharp-fanged watchdog to guard 
the consumers’ interests. It should, however, provide both 
a useful liaison between consumer and manufacturer and a 
certain check on the unscrupulous minority who thrive on 
ignorance. The BSI Committees that were originally set 
up to devise “ utility ” standards had a necessarily narrow 
remit ; and the Women’s Advisory Committee, drawn from 
the women’s national organisations, has proved disappoint- 
ingly ineffective as a means of mobilising consumer opinion 
and experience. The new council, while continuing to work 
through these bodies, is expected to draw its main strength 
from the distributors, who can bring to its work both 
technical expertise and the benefits of long experience in 
dealing with manufacturers’ associations. 

The scope of any advisory body must remain severely 
limited so long as the law of libel prevents it from exposing 
even the most glaring deficiencies of design, material or 
workmanship, or falsity of advertising claims ; and there is 
at present no question either of altering the law or of giving 
the new council privileged status. It is something, how- 
ever, to have agreed standards to which the consumer can 
refer before parting with his money ; and it is a great deal 
more to have these standards fully publicised and explained, 
so that the most bird-brained buyer of, say, a summer frock 
can immediately and automatically translate a given margin 
of shrinkage into “ two inches less round the waist after the 
first wash.” The standards will, of course (and here the 
distributors’ advice should be especially helpful) need to 
be realistic ones. Experts are apt to have an idealist’s bias 
against goods that, however popular with large numbers of 
presumably satisfied buyers, match a really low price with 
a lack of robust quality. The consumer may be unwise in 
buying, and frequently replacing, shoddy stuff ; but so long 
as he has the means of knowing what he is doing it is no 
one’s business to enforce on him the cult of solidity. In 
effect, there are two jobs to be done: that of ensuring that 
choice shall be informed, and that of improving the standards 
of personal judgment and taste by which choices are made 
and to which industry must eventually conform. The Con- 
sumer Advisory Council is properly concerned only with the 
first of these ; the second is a matter of grass-roots educa- 
tion, in which no central organisation can do much. 


Revising Military Law 


OR two years a Select Committee has been considering 

the form and content of the Army and Air Force Acts, 
which provide the statutory basis of military law. It has 
recently published its report and proposals, including draft 
Bills that could replace the Acts now in existence. The 
, Army and Air Force Acts are a last relic of the now almost 
discarded belief that it is the right and duty of Parliament 
not only to control the Executive but also to keep in good 
fettle the machinery by which it does so. The army and 
air force still exist only on an annual basis. Parliament must 
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take positive action each year, by passing an annual Act, to 
keep them in being. This is a good principle, and the com- 
Mittee respects it ; it suggests that in future an Army and 
Air Force Act should have a possible currency of five years 
before reconsideration in detail, but that it should still need 
an affirmative resolution from both Houses of Parliament 
each year for its effective renewal. 

The report of the committee is long (some 634 pages), 
very much a discussion of matters of detail, and on the whole 
non-controversial. The committee would like some clarifica- 
tion of the regulations governing forfeiture of and deduc- 
tions from pay ; it thinks that there should be no forfeiture 
without clear statutory authority, and no right for anyone to 
make deductions from a soldier’s pay unless he is specifically 
authorised to do so either by statute or by the pay warrants 
themselves. The committee also wants to put an end to the 
limited exemptions now given to serving soldiers from some 
of the processes involved in the recovery of civil debts ; 
Parliament should declare that a soldier’s clothing and equip- 
ment cannot be seized for the benefit of his creditors, but it 
need not do more than this. Perhaps the most controversial 
section of the report deals with the status of civilians who 
accompany the forces overseas but who are not, in peacetime, 
subject to military law. At present, if these people commit 
any criminal offence they must be tried before a local court, 
and if punished by imprisonment must serve their sentences 
in a local prison. The committee proposes that these 
civilians should come formally under military law, which 
would render them liable (as the serving soldier is) to be 
dealt with either by a military court or by a local court— 
according to the nature of the offence and the treaty arrange- 
ments between the United Kingdom and the country in 
which they serve. Now that there is a system of appeals 
from military courts to a tribunal which is in effect a section 
of the United Kingdom High Court, this proposal seems 
practical and just. The report awaits Parliamentary action. 
It deserves to get it soon after the House re-assembles. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Room for Japan 


Sir—May I add one reason to those 
which you gave in your issue of Sep- 
tember 4th why the United Kingdom 
should support the admission of Japan 
into the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade? Many of Japan’s natural 
export markets lie in British colonial 
territories ; both the Japanese and the 
citizens of those colonial territories are 
relatively poor and “backward” 
economically ; the removal of barriers 
to the import of cheap Japanese pro- 
ducts into those markets would help to 
raise the standards of living in the 
colonial territories (by enabling them to 
purchase cheaper supplies from Japan) 
and in Japan (by extending the markets 
for its products). It is not proper for 
us to help sectional interests in this 
country by preventing the poorer 
members of the Commonwealth from 
buying their supplies at the cheapest 
available price. And it can only damage 
our political influence in Asia to treat 
as beyond the pale for trading purposes 
a Japan which is attempting to renounce 
totalitarianism, but sorely needs an 
economic background in which it can 
successfully confirm that decision. In 
the mnineteen-thirties we, and other 
Western countries, made the fatal mis- 
take of allowing Japan to expand by 
military means, while denying it the 
ability to expand by free economic 
competition. We must surely reverse 
both parts of this error—Yours faith- 


fully, J. E. MEADE 
London, N.W.1 


Fizzkrieg Over Goa 


Sm—I fully agree -with the analysis of 
the Goan situation in your September 
11th issue. 

After a recent visit to India I should 
like to add a few words for the benefit 
of those who still think that Portuguese 
Goa is an Eastern stronghold of 
Catholicism and a real bulwark against 
Communism. Although leading Indian 
and Goan Catholics—including Cardinal 
Archbishop Gracias of Bombay—agree 
with their non-Catholic countrymen on 
the necessity of Goa’s becoming an 
integral part of India, the mere presence 
of a Catholic colonial power on the sub- 
continent threatens to antagonise many 
Indians to Christendom in general and 
Catholicism in particular. The existence 
of pro-Portuguese native Catholics in 
Goa, though small in number, adds fuel 
to the hostility of those who regard the 
“Western religion” the sheer vanguard 
of European imperialism. Consequently, 
a few thousand  “ Portugocised ” 
Christians in Goa must be a source of 
constant embarrassment to the ten 





million Christians in India—particularly 
because the vast majority of the latter are 
anxious to demonstrate that Christen- 
dom has no conflicting claims with 
legitimate Indian nationalism. 

The reinforcement of Negro troops 
in Goa, whose arrival, incidentally, 
proves that Portugal, for lack of local 
support, cannot even raise some reliable 
“ Goondas” like the French in Pondi- 
cherry, does hardly deter Communist 
aggression in South-East Asia. But their 
presence, as well as the otherwise de- 
sirable improvement in Portuguese- 
Pakistani relations, furnish new argu- 
ments for the extreme Left in India 
secking to feed local suspicion about a 
“ Goa-Karachi” axis directed against 
India. Moreover, should non-Com- 
munist Nehru be denied a success over 
Goa comparable to the one accorded to 
Communist Chou En-lai over Indo- 
China, the effervescent Indian Com- 
munists would know how to use this 
setback in national prestige in their 
propaganda against both Western in- 
transigence and Congress incompetence. 

From the continuation of the present 
“ Catholic-anticommunist” rule in Goa 
Catholics stand most to lose, Com- 
munists stand most to gain.—Yours 


faithfully, GerorGE A. FLoris 
London, N.W.1 


Malaya’s Rice 
Sm—Mr J. B. Clegg, Director of 
Commerce and Industry, Colony of 
Singapore, asks me to say that prices 
of rice in Singapore, where there is no 
rationing of rice, are materially lower 
than they were during the period of 
acute scarcity. 

Singapore Government is anxious to 
get out of the rice trade as soon as it 
can ; and if the trade could satisfy the 
Government that in an emergency there 
would be a strategic stockpile available, 
it would get out immediately. Up to 
now, although the question has been 
discussed, the Government has not had 
that assurance. 

Discussions with the rice traders make 
it clear, according to Mr Clegg, that 
traders will not carry sufficient stocks to 
meet demands if rice control is 
lifted. So the Government must 
maintain adequate reserves, and, to avoid 
waste of public money and deterioration 
of rice, must turn over the stockpile 
regularly. 

Merchants will be allowed to buy any 
type of rice they need once control is 
dropped, subject to the maintenance of 
the stockpile, which will be bought in 
the cheapest markets, in fact through 
the trade if they can provide it at the 
right price. 

Reports that emergency powers to 
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take over rice stocks could be used 
instead of stockpiling are valueless; such 
powers would be worthless if sufficient 
stocks did not always exist, and the 
Government would in any case have to 
take over whatever stocks were available 
to augment its own reserves. There are 
no barriers to the re-exporting of rice 
from Singapore. 

The Government is as concerned as 
traders are to get full supplies of cheap 
rice for Singapore, and has always 
fought for realistic rice prices. This 
policy it intends to pursue determinedly 
to ensure that there are always strategic 
supplies of rice for emergency condi- 


tions until a flow of supplies to the 


market is reopened.—Yours faithfully, 


JOHN BatTTen 
Malaya House 


The Liberals and 
Education 


Sir—May I, while gratefully acknow- 
ledging the notice given to the Liberal 
Party’s Education Advisory Committee’s 
report, comment on one point? The 
committee’s intention is that the number 
of grammar school places should be 
fewer only for the first three years. At 
the age of 14 there would be an intake 
from the modern school which in 
numbers would replace the present C or 
lower B streams. The committee be- 
lieves that the grammar schools would 
be strengthened by this proposal; in- 
stead of children of doubtful ability 
chosen at 11, they would receive children 
who had proved their ability in the 
proposed new examination to be taken 
at 14.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN ARMITAGE 
Chairman, Liberal Party 

Education Advisory Committee. 


Moving Britain’s Meat 


Str—May I be allowed to mention one 
or two points on which I should like 
to comment in regard to the article in 
your issue of September 4th? 

You state that livestock hauliers 
almost unanimously declined the invita- 
tion of United Carriers, Ltd. The 
facts are that well over half of those 
who had previously worked for Meat 
Transport -Orgdnisation, Ltd., applied 
to join but the Directors of United Car- 
riers, Ltd. had decided not to proceed 
without the support of 80 per cent of 
these hauliers and as this figure was not 
attained the proposed livestock section 
of the company was not proceeded 
with, 

United Carriers, Ltd., is in no sense 
a “caretaker organisation.” Hauliers 
under charter to it have no guarantee of 
remuneration as they had under Meat 
Transport Organisation, Ltd., but are 
dependent for profit upon the earnings 
of the company, which, as your article 
recognises, enjoys no monopoly. 

A large-scale organisation with experi- 
ence in the handling of traffic can secure 
and has in fact secured operational 
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economies which are not open to firms 
operating individually, and is in a much 
better position to obtain a high load 
factor. Firms who have joined United 
Carriers, Ltd., will have every incentive 
to carry on their own undertakings 
efficiently and economically. 

So far as casual hauliers are con- 
cerned, work undertaken for the com- 
pany is in many cases only part of their 
business. The ro per cent deduction 
from their gross takings is a maximum 
and will be reduced if the costs of the 
company incurred on their behalf 
amount in the aggregate to less. Equit- 
able sharing of traffic is not the only 
advantage which casual hauliers obtain. 
Apart from the operational advantages 
referred to above, they will receive 
prompt and regular payment for their 
services by the company which under- 
takes all invoicing of customers and col- 
lection of cash from them.—Yours faith- 
fully, P. J. R. Tapp 
United Carriers, Ltd., 

London, S.W.1 


A Confusion of Councils 


Sir—In your article of August 14th 
entitled “A Confusion of Councils” 
you assert that it is at district council 
and non-county borough level that local 
government is represented at its most 
local and that their affairs attract local 
interest much more readily than those 
of “the powerful but remote county 
council.” All, of course, agree that local 
government must first and foremost be 
local; but this is not a problem in the 
small counties, such as my own County 
of Rutland, where, in fact, the county 
council is far less remote than many 
district councils. The point would 
appear to be yet another sound argument 
in favour of the small administrative 
county; yet towards the end of your 
article you advocate the proposals of the 
Local Government Boundaty Com- 
mission which “would amalgamate a 
few counties.” Rutland was to have 
been one of these. Such a proposal 
would inevitably run counter to the 
existing sense of local pride and com- 
munity of interest. and would indeed 
destroy the whole “ local ” atmosphere ; 
for once you cross the boundaries of 
geographical counties for local govern- 
ment purposes you cease to become 
local, and in the eyes of the residents of 
the county the administration becomes 
remote, impersonal and at best quasi- 
regional. 

In any case why interfere where no 
great problem exists? The small 
county councils, in close and personal 
touch with the electorate, are carrying 
out their duties efficiently. There may 
well be urgent problems elsewhere, 
notably in the great concentrations of 
urban population ; but I beg those con- 
cerned with formulating future plans not 
to include those that need little re- 
organising merely because others need 
much, but rather, in the case of small 
counties, ‘to bow to the wishes of the 
local residents, and leave well alone.— 
Yours faithfully, G. K. F. RupDLE 
Oakham 
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The Weak and the Wicked? 


MONOPOLY AND COMPETITION 
AND THEIR REGULATION. 

Edited by E. H. Chamberlin for the Inter- 
national Economic Association. 

Macmillan. 549 pages. 36s. 


ONOPOLY is a conspiracy of bad 
men in top hats to exploit con- 
sumers, suppress inventions, and crush 
virtuous small producers ; if: all mono- 
polists were jailed, the Golden Age 
would return. Competition is wasteful, 
cut-throat, anarchic and ruinous; till 
competition is abolished, the Golden 
Age will never arrive. 

Monopolists are the heroes of dynamic 
progress, since they alone, by virtue of 
the size that ensures their dominance, 
can take long views, hire first-rate brains, 
foster research; to dismember these 
beneficent giants, or to prevent them 
from safeguarding themselves against 
the hit-and-run raids of ephemeral 
rivals, is short-sighted reaction. Com- 
petition is the only reliable spur to 
efficiency, making every business man 
put his best foot forward and his think- 
ing cap on, and it also provides the only 
mechanism by which resources can be 
rationally distributed between different 


uses; to allow competition to be 
impaired is to court stagnation and 
distortion. 


There is no such thing as “ perfect” 
competition, for under the textbook con- 
ditions of universal knowledge and 
frictionless reaction all competitors 
would automatically combine ; there is 
precious little “ pure” competition, for 
product differentiation on the one hand, 
and economies of scale on the other, 
ensure that it shall always become a 
rivalry of oligopolists. There is no pure 
and secure monopoly, since every pro- 
duct has substitutes, however remote, 
and no producer can be sure that a 
closer substitute is not just round the 
corner; monopolists are competitors. 
Monopolistic competition provides the 
worst of both worlds ; therefore private 
enterprise, demonstrably doomed to 
monopolistic competition, is irrational, 
wasteful, and has not a leg left to stand 
on. Monopolistic competition is a good 
working solution, and it only needs to 
be kept anxious and active to ensure, in 
rough but generous measure, a progress 
and rationality which would be hope- 
lessly compromised were private enter- 
prise to disappear. 

Thus, at successive stages of sophisti- 
cation (the last, of course, in deplorably 
crude summary), the debate on competi- 
tion, monopoly, and the policy to be 
adopted towards them. The Inter- 
national Economic Association, at its 


first conference in 1951, naturally kept 
its arguments on the highest level, and 
its reported proceedings are professional 
rather than general reading. For the 
student wanting a reasonably up-to- 
date conspectus of economic opinion and 
policy “ Monopoly and Competition and 
their Regulation” is a treasure-house. 
Nine “country pape?s,” each describing 
the relevant economic and legal situation 
in one particular country, are followed 
by papers on the forces making for and 
against monopoly, on the theoretical 
problems of competition (Mrs Joan 
Robinson setting a characteristic cat 
among the pigeons, Professor Chamber- 
lin taking an almost Pyrrhonian attitude 
on measurement), on the welfare aspect, 
on regulation and control, on the relation 
of monopoly to stability and progress, 
and on nationalisation. 

Finally, the ensuing discussion is 
summarised. No resolutions are passed 
nor conclusions recorded ; the reader is 
left with an intellectually uncomfortable 
but probably salutary awareness of 
extreme complexity. One does not, 
however, refuse to sit in a chair because 
the physicists have shown it to consist 
of an essentially unknowable whirl of 
sparsely scattered electrons; one may 
similarly side with those who preserve 
a rough pragmatic belief that competi- 
tion, or something usually so labelled, 
makes for economic righteousness. 


Essential Aesthete 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
By Joan Evans. 
Cape. 447 pages. 25s. 

Ruskin himself is a very simple 
matter. In face, in manner, in talk, in 
mind, he is weakness, pure and 
simple. . To -:see him only con- 
firms the impression given by his 
writing, that he has been scared back 
by the grim face of reality into the 
world of unreason and illusion, and 
that he wanders there without a com- 
pass or guide—or any light save the 
fitful flashes of his beautiful genius. 
O, with the real if limited penetra- 

tion of the tyro novelist, wrote 

Henry James in 1869. And on a first 
impression Dr Evans’s book may appear 
largely given over to documenting 
James’s judgment. Ruskin emerges— 
and the picture is already familiar—as 
a manic-depressive, fixated in some state 
of morbid dependence on his parents 
and incapable of the responsibility and 
act of marriage; intellectually incom- 
petent and_ isolated; amateurish, 
derivative. and surprisingly ignorant in 
almost every field that he diffusely pro- 
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fessed ; gaining-a great reputation —less 
with the cultivated and informed than 
with a recently enriched class anxious 
to be right about art and grateful to have 
it explained in terms of familiar 
moralistic commonplace; retreating 
from a trenchant if unsubtle social and 
economic philosophy picked up from 
Carlyle first into the cloud-cuckooland 
of St. George’s Guild and finally into 
the terrible security of madness. 

Yet Ruskin—Dr Evans clearly sees— 
was not “a very simple matter.” For 
behind his genius, fitful and limited as 
it may have been, lay real nobility, and 
even a kind of power. He was far more 
noble indeed than either weak, absurd 
or crazed. Essentially an zsthete, com- 
pelled intensely to feel and able often 
marvellously to convey in words the 
sheer beauty of the visible world, he 
strove all his life t@ convey also a con- 
fused but passionate sense of that beauty 
as a divine language, supremely im- 
portant not to the esthete merely but 
to every man as a creature of good and 
evil. And if he dealt, in consequence, 
largely in nebulous elevations and 
edifications, he yet preserved, as long as 
reason remained to him, certain basic 
clarities and the courage to act in terms 
of them. Believing some participation, 
however lowly, in the processes of 
creative art to be the birthright of every 
human being, he turned to fight a society 
by which he conceived this truth to be 
increasingly denied. In doing so, he set 
his mark upon England. The Natural 
History Museum at Oxford is one of his 
aptest monuments. It is undeniably 
queer—the chemistry laboratory is 
modelled on the kitchen of Glastonbury 
Abbey—but it is plainly striving to 
express a complex of ideas, most of 
them good in their kind. Nothing of 
the sort is to be observed in later build- 
ings in the same neighbourhood. 

Ruskin was no scholar, even in his 
own field, and there is something pleas- 
ing in the fact that it is a great scholar 
who has now honoured him. For 
honoured he is, since the portrait is full 
and fair, restrained but moving. This is 
a book that deserves a permanent place 
among English literary biographies. 


Six Experts in Search of a 
Synthesis 


THE SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Edited by Allan Flanders and H. A. Clegg. 
Basil Blackwell. 388 pages. 30s. 


HIS is frankly a text-book rather 

than a work of original research. 
Six experts—on trade union history, law 
and organisation, on employers’ associa- 
tions, collective bargaining and joint 
consultation—have come together to 
write essays on theif subjects, of some- 
where between 40 and 90 pages each. 
The method has obvious drawbacks. 
Each author is apt to start in the leisurely 
style appropriate to a book rather than 
to a section ; by the end of his allotted 
span he is sometimes spinning a little 
wildly, trying to fit ever more facts into 
an ever-narrowing compass. The method 


also leads to a certain unevenness of 
style and to an unexpected order of 
treatment, which is bad luck on the 
book’s principal potential reader—the 
student who will read it with a pen 
poised over his notebook. 

These defects of method are regret- 
table because this is a book by important 
experts on an important subject in which 
there is an important gap to be filled. 
There is still a need for a general and 
simple textbook that will help the 
student (and the ordinary intelligent 
observer) to understand more clearly 
what makes the unions tick, which of 
several bewildering courses any particu- 
lar dispute may take, and how industry’s 
conciliation machinery creaks and groans 
and surprisingly often works—at both a 
factory and national level. Several recent 
books have filled parts of this gap, some- 
times while attempting to fill the whole. 
This book makes another contribution, 
but still not quite a complete contribu- 
tion, to that end. The most valuable 
sections are, perhaps, the excellent 
middle reaches of Mr J. D. M. Bell’s 
chapter on trade unions, and the 
greater part of Mr Flanders’s own 
chapter on collective bargaining. These 
two chapters will also help the general 
reader to make intelligent observations 
about the strange things he sometimes 
reads in newspapers. In some of the 
other chapters there is rather more about 
past history and rather jess about present 
practice than one would like in a com- 
prehensive text-book with this title ; the 
history of industrial relations in Britain 
has been written many times before, 
principally, of course, because that 
history is a much easier subject than is 
current analysis. 


_The Law and the State 


CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS, 1954. 
Edited by G. W. Keeton and G. 
Schwarzenberger. 


Stevens. 243 pages. 32s. 6d. 


i Ex annual series, of which this is 
the seventh volume, has now estab- 
lished itself. There is no need to thank 
and congratulate again University 
College, London, the editors and the 
individual contributors, although it 
would be ungrateful not to record the 
pleasure that these essays give. They 
are essays ; the volume is not a textbook. 
It is diversified, stimulating, entertaining 
and instructive—instructive in two ways. 
Each contribution widens the mind ; the 
choice of subjects and the balance 
between them give some glimpse of what 
the editors feel are the general problems 
of the day which the lawyer may help to 
solve. The main items in the current 
list are these: colonial administration 
and development (essays on the constitu- 
tion in British Guiana and on law and 
order in Kenya) ; insanity in relation to 
crime, particularly murder ; trade ‘union 
activities (the tort of interference with 
contract); divorce (conflict of laws) ; 
international organisations (the interna- 
tonal civil service and the international 
court of justice) ; and the legal profession 
in this country (which has two essays: 
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the role of the solicitor in modern sociec: 

and the cest of litigation). To man 

this last item in the list will be the mos: 
interesting. It is one of a number oj 
signs that the legal profession is, at las 

beginning to doubt if its fundamenta) 
organisation is wholly perfect. Th 
ferment has begun. 

It has been obvious for some time tha: 
what might be called the upper crust o 
both branches of the profession, solicitor: 
and barristers, is enmeshed in practice 
and traditions that have less and les: 
relation to present-day conditions and 
needs. It is not that the councils o/ 
either the Law Society or the Bar arc 
technically unrepresentative ; they are 
popularly elected. It is that they do not 
represent a real cross-section of thei: 
respective branches, for the minds of the 
men who reach these councils were really 
formed twenty or more years ago. They 
represent the profession as it was, a 
private luxury paid for entirely by indi- 
viduals and companies who could afford 
it, and, equally important, free to make 
their decisions over what they paid for it. 
That basis has not wholly gone—if it 
had, the legal profession would already 
have been shaken up as the medical pro- 
fession has been. But it is changing. 
The principal paymaster of the profes- 
sion today is the state, directly and 
indirectly. It pays, directly, the poor 
man’s costs. It provokes the rich man 
into hiring professional aid as a guide 
through the jungle on the collecting side 
of the welfare state. 

The legal profession will not begin 
seriously to think of changing itself until 
the paymaster compels it to do so, but 
that the paymaster, again indirectly, is 
beginning to do. It will take a very long 
time, for ampur propre is at stake. The 
authors of the two essays in this volume, 
although protected by academic walls, 
breathe their criticisms and suggestions 
for reform in the most delicate of 
whispers. But it is important that the 
discussion should continue. While the 
impetus must come from outside, with- 
out revolution the legal profession, like 
Parliament, can only be satisfactorily 
changed from within itself. 


Local Democracy in India 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF LOCAL 
SELF - GOVERNMENT IN INDIA, 


PAKISTAN, AND BURMA. 
By Hugh Tinker. 
Athlone Press. 401 pages. 35s. 


H4°. Mr Tinker’s study of municipal 
self-government in the Indian sub- 
continent been published before August 
15, 1947, the average British and Indian 
reader would first ‘have flipped through 
these pages to ascertain whether he was 
pro-British or pro-Indian, whether he 
recognised the “ great work that Britain 
was doing in India,” or whether his 
sympathies were with the “ under-dog,” 
and he would have read on or laid the 
book aside according to his prejudices. 
The political struggle inhibited the com- 
plaisant writer and often led to the social 
ostracism of the seeker after the truth in 
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Angela arched her wrist 
‘“‘I say—he gave you a watch!” cried her friend, “Isn’t it sweet!” 
“This is a Baume” answered Angela, “And William chose it 

for its good name, its record—{125 years of Swiss craftsmanship) 
and its reputation for absolute reliability.” 


“Oh,” said her friend. “Still—it is awfully sweet looking.” 
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AIR PURIFICATION 


In addition to normal air-conditioning, a vast Air 
Purification System makes doubly certain that the 
atmosphere throughout the Ediswan Lamp Fac- 
tory is as clinically-clean and free of microscopic 
dust particles as human skill and ingenuity can 
contrive. 


This immense plant consists of several 
Pumping Stations, each operated by 
25 h.p. motors which deliver heat- 
treated, purified air via distributor 
ducts throughout the entire fac- 
tory. Each Pumping Station 
circulates no less than 159,000 
cubic feet (54 tons) of air per 
minute! The temperature of the 
circulated air is precisely stabil- 
ised by thermostatic control. 
This is another example of the strict 
control and technical care insisted up- 
on at every stage in the manufacture of 
Royal “ Ediswan’’ Lamps. Nothing is 
left to chance—careful testing and check- 
ing of every lamp ensures that each con- 
forms to the highest standard of requirement. 


ROYAL E DI SWAN tales 


The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 
Member of the A.E.1, Group of Companies 
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YOU HAVE SEEN HER at the theatre, in restaurants, at 


the tennis club. You have admired her poise, and per- 
haps you have envied her youthful enthusiasm and 
gaiety. You have seen her at work, too—in an office, 
or perhaps at one of the great airline terminals. There 
you have been impressed by the unobtrusive smart- 
ness of her clothes, and the way in which she manages 
to combine neatness and efficiency with natural 
charm. She is, in fact, a young woman with a person- 
ality of her own, a job of her own, a life of her own— 
and a magazine of her own: Vanity Fair. 


Vanily Fair 


is a magazine for the younger, smarter woman. With the other 
well-known periodicals published by The National Magazine 
Company Limited, Vanity Fair shares one positive aim—to con- 
tribute something to the art of living graciously and well in this 
crowded century. 


The National Magazine Company 
Limited 


28/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.r 
SLOane 4591 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING VANITY FAIR 
HARPER’S BAZAAR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
THE CONNOISSEUR SHE 

THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BOOKS 
THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
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“I ventured to bring White Horse for Major 
Wilson also, Milord; I assumed he would prefer it” 


MAXIMUM PRICES:— Botfles 35/-, }-Bottles 18/3, {-Botties 9/6, Minlature Bottles 3/8, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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either camp. The arrival of indepen- 
dence has happily changed the atmos- 
phere. Today British and Indian readers 
alike can take Mr Tinker’s critical 
assessment unemotionally in their stride 
and benefit by the lessons to be learnt 
from him. 


In launching municipal government in 
1882, that far-sighted viceroy, Lord 
Ripon, hoped to provide the cities and 
districts with sound administrations on 
a popular basis, and to create nurseries 
to train men and women for public life 
in large numbers as a long-term prepara- 
tion for national self-government. These 
hopes were imperfectly realised. Some 
municipalities did good work, but the 
average has been deplorably low. A 
handful of public figures, including, 
notably, the late Sirdar Patel and Mrs 
Sarojini Naidu, started their public 
careers in municipal work, but one of 
the biggest problems facing India, Paki- 
stan and Burma today is the paucity of 
those experienced in public affairs. Mr 
Tinker shows that Britons and Indians 
alike must share the blame. For if the 
bureaucracy sidetracked Lord Ripon’s 
reforms for more than thirty years, when 
they eventually did become effective, the 
Congress party’s non-co-operation cam- 
paigns created the demoralisation and 
indiscipline which are partly responsible 
for the low average standard of municipal 
administration today. 


Mr Tinker writes lucidly and turns a 
potentially dull subject into a fascinating 
study. It should be of interest to the 
non-specialist, as well as to the specialist, 
reader, because the problems that he dis- 
cusses are of vital topical importance not 
merely in the Indian sub-continent but 
throughout the democratic world. 


Confusion from Knowledge 


DILEMMAS. The Tarner Lectures, 
1953. 

By Gilbert Ryle. 

Cambridge University Press. 129 pages. 


10s. 6d, 


HESE eight witty, vivid and stylish 

lectures smell very little of the lamp. 
But they are as illuminating as they are 
diverting and they are concerned with 
something very important. Human 
thought, when sufficiently advanced to 
reflect on its own diverse achievements, 
is inveterately troubled by a sense of 
conflict between these very achieve- 
ments. When we cease to think as 
mathematicians, scientists, economists, 
psychologists or plain men and start to 
think about the ideas and discoveries 
belonging to these different domains, we 
find that the best established truths of 
one discipline seem to contradict those 
of another or to disqualify the plainest 
deliverances of common sense. At the 
cross-roads of thought very often a 
formidable dilemma shows its horns. 


The most familiar logical impasse of 
this kind is the apparent conflict between 
science and common sense. What the 


neuro-physiologist tells us about our 
¢yes and ears apparently contradicts 
what men have come to believe by rely- 
ing on these organs; his theory even 
seems to show that we can never by the 
use of eyes or ears acquire information 
about anything save our own sensations ; 
worse still, the scientist himself has 
established this theory only by the use 
inside the laboratory of the same sense 
organs which it seems to condemn as 
sources of information about the world. 
So the kind of contradiction we have 
here is not like some dispute within a 
single discipline: no further information 
would settle it. We are troubled not 
because we are ignorant, but because we 
are confused; and we are confused 
because we do not understand how to 
contrast and compare different types of 
thinking though we may have perfect 
mastery of each separate field of thought. 


Professor Ryle devotes two only of his 
lectures to the relation between the 
world of science and the everyday world 
(the use of the word “world” here is, 
as he says, a symptom of the confusion 
which has generated our puzzles) and 
to the connected but more complex 
problem of perception. He introduce$ 
us to his diagnosis of our troubles by a 
study of a logical argument for Fatalism 
and a most original examination of the 
“ proof” that Achilles cannot catch the 
Tortoise. Confusions come because in 
reflecting upon the different concepts of 
different disciplines we overlook the 
diversity between them and mis-assimi- 
late to some single standard type widely 
different sets of ideas. If we divide a 
race course not by marking out a fixed 
number of equal sections, but by mark- 
ing an initial section and continually 
dividing the remainder in a given ratio, 
we are tempted to confuse the logically 
inexhaustible character of the series so 
generated with a mysteriously 
inexhaustible physical property of the 
track which Achilles has to traverse. 


Similar temptations beset us in less 
specialised fields. So familiar a notion 
as pleasure, misconceived by theorists 
as a sensation or a process, has made 
possible the paradoxes of hedonism and 
laid the basis of a generally misleading 
psychology of action. Economists, con- 
scious of their own recent move from 
talk of “satisfactions ” to “ preferences,” 
will find Professor Ryle’s discussion of 
pleasure specially relevant, and they will 
find specially illuminating the ingenious 
analogy between market dealings and 
linguistic dealings between men which 
he uses to show how far the formal 
logicians can help us out of our 
dilemmas. Their help may indeed be 
exaggerated ; there is no single avenue of 
escape to be found by the application of 
the logician’s formulae. Nothing can 
really help but a detailed exploration of 
the subtly varying types of concept 
employed in different types of thought 
and it is perhaps the principal achieve- 
ment of contemporary British philo- 
sophy, so well represented here, to have 
sketched the possibilities and nature of 
this exploration. 
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Shorter Notices 


COMPOUND INTEREST AND 
ANNUITIES CERTAIN. 
By D. W. A. Donald. 
Cambridge University Press. 
20s. 


Given the necessary mathematical train- 
ing, the general reader who is interested in 
the subject will find much to profit him in 
this addition to the series of new text books 
that is being sponsored by the Institute 
and the Faculty of Actuaries for their 
examination students. 

A strictly practical approach is adopted 
throughout the book ; there are few other 
mathematical exercises in which the mere 
memorising of formulae is of less use than 
in the solution of problems involving com- 
pound interest, among which those rela- 
ting to stock exchange transactions have an 
important place. The conception of the 
continuous accumulation of money at com- 
pound interest is given full weight. A neat 
analogy of this process with the growth of 
a tree drives home the point that the usual 
assumption that interest is compounded 
yearly or at some other arbitrary interval 
of time has no theoretical justification, 
however well it may fit practical facts. 


¥% 


LIFE AND OTHER CONTINGENCIES 
Volume I. 

By P. F. Hooker and L. H. Longley-Cook. 
Cambridge University Press. 320 pages. 
22s. 6d. 


The subject matter of this book, which 
is also written specifically for examination 
students of the Institute and the Faculty of 
Actuaries, is so technical that it is fully 
comprehensible only to the initiated. 


300 pages. 


Contrary to the more usual method of 
presentation in mathematical text books, 
there is a progressive approach to the 
demonstration in the (as yet unpublished) 
second volume of the more advanced 
general formulae. This is in line with the 
practical bias of each of the new actuarial 
text books; formality of approach is 
sensibly sacrificed in order to ease the lot 
of the reader who has a mass of highly 
involved matter to assimilate in the study 
of what is, after all, a practical science—or 
ia it an art? 


Books Received 


Tue Crry or Butawayo: Official Guide. 
R. Beerman, Cape Town. 
258 pages. 6s. 


Tue Crry or Saissury: Official Guide. 
R. Beerman, Cape Town. 
318 pages. 8s. 6d. 


LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. Edited by the 
Rev. James I, Macnair. 
Dent. 445 pages. 2ls. 


Livingstone’s diaries have long been out 
of print. Here they have been condensed, 
in his own words, to provide a. vivid 
account of his travels and of central Africa 
before it was opened up by the European. 
The editor’s comments are helpful without 
being obtrusive, and there are useful 
geographical notes and appendices that 
include Stanley’s own account of the 
famous meeting. 


A Tueory oF EcONOMIC-DEMOGRAPHIC 
DEVELOPMENT. 

By Harvey Leibenstein. 

Princeton University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 215 pages. 32s. 
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AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 


er eee 


Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 
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Sharing the Atom 


Washington, D.C. 

RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S speech on the sharing of 

knowledge about peaceful atomic power completes a 
major shift in American policy. This shift away from the 
universalist approach that characterised the almost 
apocalyptic Baruch Plan became apparent soon after the 
President’s speech to the United Nations last December. 
Until then the United States had insisted it would continue 
to hug its secrets to its breast unless all powers, or at least 
all major powers, agreed to come into an international atomic 
scheme. 

But although the proposals made last December for a 
world atomic pool required the accession of all “ the govern- 
ments principally involved,” of which “the Soviet Union 
must, of course, be one,” it was generally thought at the time 
that if the Russians failed to respond, the precedent of the 
Marshall Plan, which was also originally open to the Com- 
munists, would be followed. The United States would go 
ahead with whatever countries were willing to take part. 

Its decision to do so falls well within the dictum of Mr 
George Kennan, in his latest book “ Realities of American 
Foreign Policy,” that world communism is one of those 
problems 

which can be dealt with effectively only if you learn to look 
away from it, not in the sense that you take no precautionary 
measures with regard to it, but in the sense that you do not 
permit it to preoccupy your thoughts and your vision, but 
rather insist on the right to proceed with your positive 
undertakings in spite of it. 

The policy, in short, is an example of good psychological 
warfare, though it would have been even better if the 
President could have refrained from throwing in the routine 
adjective “cynical” to describe the Russians’ “ blocking ” 
of his previous proposals “in the councils of the world,” 
and if he could have made allowance for some link, how- 
ever tenuous, between the new international agency and 
the United Nations. After all the Russians, no matter how 
cynical, have not got the votes to block a popular proposal 
in the General Assembly. 


* 


The agency will be set up by the United States and as 
many other members with fissionable material or scientific 
knowledge to offer as can be enlisted. So far Britain, 
France, and three Commonwealth countries—South Africa, 
Australia and Canada—have agreed to take part. Belgium 
and Portugal will probably be added and the offer remains 
open to Communist countries. Specific proposals also 


made by the President give an idea of the kind of inter- 
national co-operation he has in mind. The United State: 
will establish a reactor school to teach the skills of atomic 
industry to foreign technicians. Belgium, which has beer 
complaining that, although it is through the Congo a major 
supplier of uranium, it has not been getting any atomic 
knowledge in return, will be helped to build a reactor of its 
own. The United States is to co-operate with Canada in 
setting up an atomic plant on Canadian soil. But 
the main task with which the State Department will press 
ahead with all speed and which will be taken up in its 
technical aspects by an international conference of scientists 
next year is to find ways of stripping the atom of its magic 
for those countries which have no knowledge at all. Tech- 
nical help is to be offered to the underdeveloped areas 
where a good case can be made for the atom being the 
most economical source of power. 

All these fresh initiatives are the first fruits of the new 
atomic energy legislation, which somewhat loosens the 
shackles of secrecy imposed on the President by the 
McMahon Act and which is itself part of the belated process 
of revising all American policies that have rested on the 
assumption of American monopoly of atomic power. But 
two special compulsions hastened the change from the 
original scheme for a world wide atomic pool, which could 
be held up by Russian dissent, to the limited and experi- 
mental but practicable version now advanced. 

The first was the growing interest of areas with high 
power costs in the possibilities of the new source of fuel. 
It was first realised about a year ago, with something like 
alarm, that, if the United States was not prepared to offer 
technical atomic aid, other countries soon would and that 
one of the effects might be to cut off some of the American 
sources of supply of fissionable material. 

The second factor was the feeling that it was high time 
that the United States disentangled itself from its difficult 
position over atomic disarmament. Although each side 
has been pressing schemes that the other cannot possibly 
accept it is felt that the Russians have had a distinct propa- 
ganda advantage because of the apparent simplicity of their 
case. This is that, whatever the merits of proposals such as 
Mr Eisenhower’s for diminishing the national atomic stock- 
piles by transferring material to an international agency, 
first things must come first. The atomic bomb must be 


banned at the outset and all existing stocks destroyed. 

The American predicament is all the more frustrating in 
that the Americans have an imaginative and far-reaching 
plan, which has been endorsed by a majority vote of the 
United Nations Assembly, as their official policy. But they 
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cannot wholeheartedly use it in their propaganda because 
its central feature, the international ownership of all atomic 
material and the licensing of all atomic industry, is out of 
keeping with the present mood of the American people 
and Congress, at present, would never accept it. Although 
the Russians have never shown themselves capable of such 
a brilliantly disruptive move as the sudden acceptance of 
the Baruch Plan, the thought of what might happen if they 
did is enough to inhibit any very vigorous propaganda on 
its behalf. 

On the other hand, if the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission is right in its view that no solution short of 
“the voluntary sharing by nations of their sovereignty in 
this field” is adequate because of the immense difficulties 
of control, it follows that no progress of any sort can be 
made in the direction of disarmament. The testimony 
published in connection with the Oppenheimer security 
case shows that Dr Oppenheimer reached this conclusion, 
because of the Russian attitude, as early as 1947 and, with 
the support of several members of the Cabinet, urged that 
the negotiations be brought to an end lest willingness 
to compromise with the Russians whittle away the essential 
principle of international ownership. This view was only 
overridden on the ground that public appearances must be 
kept up and that America’s allies would be upset by any 
such brusque action. 

Since in these particular circumstances, with both sides 
shouting unacceptable proposals at each other, the Russian 
slogans will come through the clearest, it naturally occurred 
to the Americans that it was time that they shifted the 
wavelength and shouted about something else. The pro- 
posals of last December for a pool of atomic knowledge 
were the result, and the need, if the initially favourable 
reaction was to be followed up, was for the Americans to 
take some actual steps in international co-operation, even if 
it meant the end of universalism in their policies and the 
switch to more modest and workable schemes. 

This is true psychological warfare as opposed to the 
attempt of this Administration to conduct foreign policy 
by means of bluff and slogans which injures only the nerves 
of America’s allies. The real test of a constructive policy 
on atomic energy will be whether its good faith is acknow- 
ledged in the “ uncommitted world.” This will only be 
fully apparent when the international agency is in existence 
and the time comes for the underdeveloped countries to 
decide whether to accept the apple of atomic knowledge. 


Storm Signals from Maine 


HE hurricane which swept up the New England coast 

a fortnight ago was not more unexpected or more 
devastating—to Republican hopes, at least—than the elec- 
tion returns from Maine, which goes to the polls two 
months before the rest of the country. The old slogan 
that “as Maine goes, so goes the nation,” which the state’s 
rock-ribbed Republicanism has made something of a joke, 
is being tenderly dusted off by the Democrats, for Maine 
has elected a Democratic governor for the first time since 
1934, when Franklin Roosevelt was at the height of his 
political power. 
Less real significance is being attached, however, to the 
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defeat of an admittedly unpopular Republican governor, 
even though this meant upsetting Maine’s tradition of 
always giving a Republican incumbent a second term, 
than to the reduced majorities of the victorious Republicans. 
The popular and efficient Mrs Margaret Chase Smith is 
being sent back to the Senate, but with a majority which 
is not likely to exceed 50,000, compared with 100,000 in 
1948 and her share of the poll has fallen from 71 per cent 
to about 58 per cent. The three Republican Congressmen 
saw their votes fall as low as §2 per cent of the total from 
over 60 per cent in 19§2. 

It is a rule of thumb that if Republican candidates in 
Maine secure the votes of less than 60 per cent of the 
electorate, the Democrats are on their way to winning 
control of Congress. Mr Mitchell, the Democratic National 
Chairman, pointed out very justly that if Republicans else- 
where lose as much ground as they lost in Maine, the 40 
House seats they won in 1952 by margins of § per cent or 
less will go. Mr Nixon, the Vice-President, who was 
unlucky enough to proclaim that the elections in Maine 
would be the first test of the Administration’s popularity— 
a statement which a week ago looked like betting on a sure 
thing—has at least the doubtful consolation that the returns 
underline his warning to Republican candidates that this 
year they must “run scared.” 


Deficit with a Silver Lining 


EPUBLICAN éatisfaction with the smallness of the 
government deficit in the year which ended in June 
has proved short-lived. The annual summer budget review 
suggests that the deficit in the year ending next June will 
be $4.7 billion, $1.7 billion more than it was last year, and 
$1.8 billion more than the President expected it to be last 
January. Spending continues to be reduced—the new 
estimates put it $1.6 billion lower than the January esti- 
mates did—but receipts are falling faster, owing chiefly to 
cuts in corporate, individual, and excise tax rates. The 
Budget Bureau now expects receipts to be $3.3 billion 
lower than it hoped for in January, partly because Congress 
insisted on cutting excise taxes more than the government 
wished, but also because of the failure of business activity 
to revive. Corporate tax receipts in 1954-55 are now put 
at $18.7 billion, down $1.5 billion from what was expected 
in January. 

These estimates are based on the prudent assumption that 
business will continue at about the same level, although 
Mr Humphrey, the Secretary of the Treasury, denies that 
this means that the Administration does not look for any 
improvement. From the insistence of the budget review 
that the new lower levels of military spending will.support 
“the most powerful and efficient fighting force the nation 
has ever had in time of peace” it is apparent that the 
Administration is also anxious to protect itself against the 
charge that it is economising at the expense of security. 
Total spending on national security is expected to fall from 
$46.2 billion last year to $41.9 billion, but direct defence 
expenditures will fall a trifle more, while those on stock- 
piling and atomic energy rise. 

The new estimates make it hard for political orators to 
maintain, as the President claimed in July, that the Adminis- 
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tration has succeeded in coupling progress towards a 
balanced budget with large-scale tax relief. But although 
Mr Humphrey insists that the long-term goal of a con- 
servative Administration is still to end deficit spending, 
Republicans will detect a silver lining to the failure to 
achieve it this year. The cash budget, which takes account 
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of government trust funds, and is a more accurate measure 
than the conventional budget of the impact of government 


deficit from $500 million to $2.1 billion—a dash of reflation 
after the austerities. 


Foreign Aid Begins at Home 


New York 


HE Foreign Operations Administration, whose chief 
function is to administer the government’s foreign 
aid programme, has never been allowed to be unmindful 
of the interests of American exporters. The American 
shipping industry has long been protected by the require- 
ment that half of all government-financed cargoes be 
carried in high-cost American-flag ships. But, as long as 
the FOA based its procurement decisions on the lowest 
landed cost bids, this protection penalised American 
exporters who had to include in the bids higher shipping 
charges than those borne by their foreign competitors. To 
meet this complaint the FOA has ruled, not that the 
invidious 50:50 rule be abolished, but that the cost of it 
be shifted from the exporter to the taxpayer. American 
exporters will henceforth bid on the basis of foreign freight 
rates and, when they are forced to ship in higher-cost 
American vessels, the FOA will bear the additional charge. 
The principle of competitive bidding for FOA procure- 
ment has in any case been virtually abandoned. The new 
Mutual Security Act stipulates that 


funds may not be used for procurement outside the United 
States unless the President determines that such procure- 
ment will not result in adverse effects upon the economy of 
the United States. 
In two recent decisions the FOA has accepted bids from 
American firms which were far higher than those sub- 
mitted by a number of overseas suppliers. The orders for 
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locomotives and rolling stock for India, for example, | 
been split equally between the American and fo 
bidders, even though a Japanese bid for the locom: 
and a combination Japanese-British bid for the rolling . 
were both more than §0 per cent lower than the ne 
American bid. ~ 

Protection against imports is commonly justified by 
need to maintain the defence potential of the United St. 
even at the expense of its allies. But-the FOA, wi 
entire raison d’étre is the strengthening of the econo: 
of non-Communist countries, is carrying “ Buy Americ: 
into the export field to the almost certain detriment o! 
main objectives. This is “‘ Aid not Trade” par excelle: 
And when the chief beneficiary of its latest decision— 
American steam locomotive building industry—has alre: 
lost its home market because of technological change | 
wisdom of propping up production by government-induc 
export contracts is highly questionable. For one thin 
given a limit on the total funds appropriated for fore); 
aid, the acceptance of high cost bids must inevitably red: 
the physical volume of aid made available. And it will | 
tragic indeed if economic developments abroad, a 
the widespread good will toward the United States whi 
the generous foreign aid programme should evoke, are | 
be sacrificed for the benefit of small groups of high-c 
producers. 


a’) 


McCarthy Kept in Order 


HE Watkins committee, which is looking into the ques- 

tion of whether Senator McCarthy’s behaviour deserves 
censure by the Senate, has completed its public hearings 
with such admirable dispatch that there seems no reason 
why its report should not be ready for the Senate to con- 
sider before the election. Those who feared that Mr 
McCarthy would succeed once more in disrupting the pro- 
ceedings and prolonging them intolerably have been 
pleasantly surprised: by the ability of Senator Watkins, 
unanimously supported by his colleagues, to keep the unruly 
member from Wisconsin in order. 

One reason for the committee’s speed is that no new 
evidence supporting the charges had to be taken ; it was 
all available in the proceedings of earlier committees. And 
Senator McCarthy himself shortened the task by not dis- 
puting the charges, but admitting and even glorying in 
them.- For the committee’s benefit, he repeated his abuse 
of General Zwicker, though he tried to make it appear 
that he had said it was the uniform of a general, not simply 
United States uniform, which General Zwicker was unfit 
to wear. He also maintained his right—indeed, insisted that 
it was his duty—to use secret information obtained from 
government employees in his fight against communism and 
corruption, even though two Presidents have prohibited 
disclosure of information from the personnel security 
files without express authorisation. The Senator and 


his counsel tried to show that other Senators had upheld 
the same right, but Senator Watkins, in a ruling which Mr 
McCarthy protested deprived him of 95 per cent of his 
defence, would have none of their views. 

Mr McCarthy, who to some observers seemed aware that 
he was at last fighting for his political life, has evidently 
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decided that the only reply to Senator Watkins’s remorse- 
less gavel is to throw doubt on the committee’s impartiality. 
But he failed again in his request for an “independent ” 
counsel, who had not taken part in the “ prosecution,” to 
help draw up the report. The Senator’s other weapon— 
his suggestion that he could not accept invitations to speak 
for Republican candidates until the hearings are over—has 
been considerably blunted by the victory of a prominent 
anti-McCarthyite in the elections held this week to choose 
party candidates in his own state of Wisconsin. 


Dewey Doesn’t 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


EW YORKERS whose memories of Mr Dewey go back 
to the early days of his once meteoric career listened 
with some nostalgia to his announcement that he would not 
run for a fourth term as governor of New York State. In 
those early days he was a young and rising District Attorney, 
making political capital out of the prosecution of a leading 
Democratic politician whom he convicted of corrupt prac- 
tices. Where his predecessors had presented their case to the 
public through the press, he chose the radio, then relatively 
new to politicians, to tell his constituents in broadcast after 
broadcast just how good he was at killing giants. That 
performance won him the governor’s chair in which he has 
sat for tweive years. 


Mr Dewey’s voice was firm when he told the radio and 
television audiences that he would not run for public office 
this autumn. Yet laymen as well as reporters noted that 
the stress was far stronger on the time element than on 
the refusal, and remembered how many times Mr Dewey 
has said that he would not run again, and then has changed 
his mind. He said he would not run this autumn, but what 
about next autumn? What about an appointment in 
Washington ? 

The political manceuvring which followed Mr Dewey’s 
speech was rapid and smooth on both sides of the political 
fence. Within less time than it takes to thread a trout line 
and cast a fly President Eisenhower had expressed his grief 
at Governor Dewey’s withdrawal from the race—a grief 
which the sceptical think may have been tempered by a cer- 
tain coolness believed to exist between the two. Senator 
Ives, who has proved himself to be an excellent vote getter, 
immediately consented with appropriate modesty and becom- 
ing reluctance to accept the Republican nomination. A 
liberal-minded conservative, who sponsored New York’s law 
forbidding racial discrimination in employment, Mr Ives is 
not involved in the racing scandals which, while they have 
not touched Mr Dewey personally, have cast some doubt 
on his ability to control his official family. 


No better measure of the importance of the Republican 
manceuvre exists than the Democratic reaction to it. On the 
surface it had appeared that Representative Franklin Roose- 
velt would probably be the candidate chosen to run against 
Mr Dewey, and boasts were frequent that just as the senior 
Roosevelt had beaten him, so would the junior. However, 
the moment Mr Dewey withdrew the Democrats turned 
officially to Mr Averell Harriman, a candidate of greater 
substance and of international reputation. Roosevelt sup- 
porters, among them the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
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tions, alleged that Tammany Hall, the New York City 
Democratic machine, made that choice because it would be 
easier for them to deal with Mr Harriman than with the 
headstrong Mr Roosevelt. Until September 21st, when 
the Democratic nominating convention brings the two 
groups face to face, there is still the chance of a costly split 
within Democratic ranks. 


The effect of Mr Dewey’s retirement in terms of the 
national problems which Republicans face is harder to assess. 
Mr Dewey used all his political skill to secure the Republican 
nomination for Mr Eisenhower and supported him in the 
early days of the presidential campaign ; a number of Dewey 
men enlisted on the Eisenhower team and are now close to 
the President. Hints of coolness developing after the election 
became more marked as no notable honour was produced for 
the governor. The story is that he wanted to Be Secretary of 
State. There have been repeated rumours that Mr Dulles 
would resign in his favour, first at the end of six months, then 
at the end of a year, but so far there has been no sign of 
such unexampled selflessness. 


* 


What Mr Dewey will do after November is still uncertain. 
There has been talk within his own circles that he felt the 
need of earning more money than the governorship paid, 
and that he could step into private practice at his own price 
whenever he chose to. But many people have noted that 
the Governor’s curtain speech was not the utterance of a 
man who intends to get out of political life. Nor did his 
stated willingness to campaign for other Republican candi- 
dates in the autumn election sound like the promise of a 
man heartily sick. of public appearances. 


What seems more in character is a rumour that Mr Dewey 
and Mr Ives have made a political compact. The latter is 
not required by American law to resign his senatorial post 
in order to run for the governorship. When and if he wins, 
with Mr Dewey’s earnest aid, he may.then, as the newly 
elected governor, appoint the former governor to the seat in 
the Senate which would be rendered vacant by his election. 
This move, if carried through, will give Mr Dewey a national 
platform from which to resume his career as a rising young 
politician. 

It should also repair his status with his party. In spite of 
his three terms as governor, his two attempts at the presi- 
dency, and his influence with other state governors Mr 
Dewey has made strangely little lasting impression on the 
national scene. He appears curiously isolated from both the 
Eisenhower and the Knowland wings of the party. At times 
it has seemed as though he thought that only he knew the 
liberal ways along which Mr Eisenhower should move, but 
somehow Mr Eisenhower kept forgetting to ask him for a 
map. 

All this may be no more than evidence of the fact that the 
centre of political power in the United States has left New 
York for the Middle West. Yet at the same time, the 
Republican governor of a state which commands forty-three 
seats in the House of Representatives should be a powerful 
force in his party. In his own mind, and that of his friends, 
Mr Dewey is still a rising young man. That, perhaps, is 
also a difficulty. When a sudden chill interferes with the 
natural leavening of dough a hard crust forms on it. What- 
ever Mr Dewey’s talents, and there is reason to think them — 
considerable, his defeats at the hands of Mr. Roosevelt and 
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Mr Truman have chilled and stunted them. He is now, at & 
mere §2 years of age, perilously close to the position in which 
an older governor, Alfred E. Smith, found himself—still 
popular in New York, but with small chance of acceptance 
in the rest of the country. It remains to be seen whether 
he will be given a chance to redress that position from a 
seat in the Senate. 


The Strange Case of 
Montgomery Ward 


New York 

SHAREHOLDERS’ fight, likely to rival in both 
Acie and choler the recent successful struggle of 
Mr Young to win control of the New York Central Rail- 
road, has started for the control of Montgomery Ward 
and Company, which is second only to Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, the largest mail order firm in the United States. 
The gauntlet has been thrown down by Mr Louis Wolfson, 
a Florida industrialist, and Mr Sewell Avery, the 80-year- 
old autocrat head of Montgomery Ward, will undoubtedly 
pick it up. 


Mr Avery, whose leadership was responsible for the 
firm’s prewar growth, hag tenaciously maintained since 
1945 that a severe depression is both inevitable and immi- 
nent and has followed a persistent policy of retrenc.1ment. 
The prophesied day of reckoning has yet to arrive, and 
Mr Avery’s sole consolation is liquidity. Montgomery 
Ward, once described as “the biggest bank with a shop 
front in the United States,” had, on July 31, 1954, a work- 
ing capital of $594 million, with operating funds equal to 
nearly nine times the company’s obligations, and with no 
Jess than $287 million in cash and short term US Govern- 
ment securities. The cost of this enormous liquid reserve 
has been a steady decline in Montgomery Ward’s market 
position. This policy has cost Mr Avery no less than 
four presidents and over 30 vice-presidents ; at one point 
Mr Avery was in the unusual position of being the sole 
officer in the company. 

Now Mr Wolfson, whose operations already extend from 
a theatre chain to shipbuilding, from a road transport 
system to a profitable construction business, has declared 
his intention of acquiring control of Montgomery Ward 
by buying up stock in the market and soliciting sufficient 
proxies to outvote Mr Avery. His appeal to shareholders 
is twofold. Its main promise is to reverse the postwar 
policy of restriction, put the idle funds to work, and regain 
Montgomery Ward’s old position in the market. But 
undoubtedly some at least of those who bid up the firm’s 
stock from a 1954 low of $56 a share to a high of $80 
at the end of August had more immediate. personal interests 
in mind. From one of his more famous acquisitions—the 
Capital Transit Company in Washington, DC—Mr Wolf- 
son paid out in dividends, in the space of three years, 
almost as much a share as the original purchase price, while 
simultaneously trebling the market value of the stock. 
Montgomery Ward’s $300 million cash surplus could 
provide its shareholders with even more spectacular pick- 
ings. On both counts Mr Wolfson can expect considerable 
support from other shareholders. But the system of electing 
only three of the nine company directors each year suggests 
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that, if control of Montgomery Ward does pass our of 
Mr Avery’s hands before he dies, it may well take two m 
annual meetings—until April, 1956, to effect the chanx 


Investment Forecast 


TTEMPTS by the Security and Exchange Commission 
A and the Commerce Department to read the minds of | 
nation’s businessmen reveal that investment in new p! 
and equipment in the current year will amount to some $2¢ 
billion. While this represents a 6 per cent reduction fri 


the peak reached in 1953, it nevertheless marks the seco: 
largest total on record. 

Making comparisons with 1953, investment in the durab}: 
goods industries is down by 11 per cent. - Mainly responsib 
are the contracted expenditures of the iron and steel and 
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non-ferrous metal industries which, having completed their 
expansion programmes, have cut the level of their invest- 
ments by a third. On the other hand, manufacturers of 
motor vehicles and other transport equipment show great 
strength, with anticipated outlays 30 per cent above those 
of 1953. In the non-durable group, which shows an overall 
drop of § per cent, reductions in the textile, chemical and 
rubber companies are partly offset by the continued heavy 
investment of the petroleum industry. The largest drop of 
all is in the capital expenditure of the railways which, at 35 
per cent, is attributed to reduced earnings and the com- 
pletion of their modernisation plans. 

These figures have rightly been interpreted as an en- 
couraging sign of continued stability ; the slackening in the 
rate of new. investment, which has been evident since the 
third quarter of 1953, will continue to the end of the year, 
but there will be no sharp drop indicative of a loss in busi- 
ness confidence. It is an interesting fact that, while manu- 
facturing companies as a whole intend to spend 8 per cent 
less this year, the large concerns, with assets of over $100 
million, plan’ to maintain the record outlays of 1953; thus 
giving weight to the view that large industrial units are 
beginning to ignore minor fluctuations in activity in the 
interests of long term goals. 
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Trade follows this flag 


In every corner of the world, wherever trade is possible, the flag of The National 
City Bank of New York symbolizes the march of commerce. 

The National City Bank provides the means of making trade easier, safer, 
and more profitable. In a world of complex and changing regulations it offers 
business men an invaluable service: up-to-the-minute knowledge of trading 


conditions in all parts of the world. 


The National City Bank provides this service through its network of 57 
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branches in 19 countries, and through its banking correspondents in every 
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commercially important city in the world. The London 


branches of the bank offer, as well, an intimate knowledge 
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of trade with the dollar countries. 


A visit to The National City Bank of New York will 


always ensure the speedy and successful transaction of your 
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| hold every man a debtor to his profession 


FRANCIS BACON (1561-1626) 


Every man is a debtor to the world: to his parents; his schoolmaster; his friends 
and employers. He owes them his existence; his knowledge; his happiness and his 
daily bread. 

To his profession, he has another debt: that due to generations past ‘whose integrity 
and skill have given his calling the reputation it enjoys. To them he owes his status 
as a worker and a thinker. 

‘Profession’ carries a wider meaning now than it did once; and professional status, in 
common talk, is extended to many functions in industry and commerce. But it is not 
won lightly; a long record of public responsibility, and private service, must come first. 


How can such a debt be repaid? Only by handing on still higher standards —and a 


higher status —than those of yesterday, to the makers of industry to-morrow. 
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The World Overseas 







Manchuria—Key to China’s Dream 


HE much heralded Chinese Five-Year Plan is now 
drawing close to the end of its second year, but little 
has been revealed about its objectives. The recent announce- 
ment that by 1957 Chinese production should reach the 
Soviet level of 1932 is rather vague, and the numerous per- 
centage figures to be found in official sources have little 
meaning as they are linked to unknown base years. One 
thing, however, is certain: 
the real drive is concentrated 
in the north-eastern part of 
the country. When the 
British Labour delegation 
visited Manchuria, it entered 
into China’s industrial heart- 
land and in Anshan it 
saw its most ambitious 
project. 

Why is Manchuria the 
key to China’s industrialisa- 
tion? In the first place 
because of its early start. 
The Japanese had already 
done much to develop the 
fuel and mineral resources 
of the country, and Man- 
churia has been in Com- 
munist hands for a longer 
period than the rest of 
China. It has more skilled 
labour and better transport 
facilities. With its iron ore 
in the neighbourhood of coal 
deposits, with a wealth of 
non-ferrous . metals, Man- 
churia was the obvious place 
for the planners to start their 
campaign. Most of China’s 
resources are still untapped 
and, as in Russia, new indus- 
trial centres may spring up 
in the future. For the 
moment, however, Manchuria is China’s Donbas, the fuel 
and power basis of its industrial revolution. 

Manchuria’s coal deposits are now estimated at between 
12,000 and 20,000 million tons, less than one-tenth of 
known Chinese reserves. In output, however, Manchuria has 
always accounted for about half of the total. Under Japanese 
occupation Manchurian coal production exceeded 25 million 
tons per year; it recovered to 17 million tons 
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in 1950 and now has probably reached its record level. 

The Fushun deposits cover an area 11 miles long and 2.5 
miles wide ; the seams are near the surface and this is 
probably the largest opencast mine in the world. The coal 
is not of very good quality, but mixed with Penchihu coal 
it can be used for coking. Production is also being expanded 
in the Fushin mines which provide good fuel for bunkers. 
Penchihu is the best source 
of coking coal and together 
with Yentan provides fuel 
both for its own iron indus- 
try and for Anshan. In the 
Tunhua region good quality 
coal is found near rich iron 
deposits. 

China’s poverty in oil 
puts a premium on the dis- 
tillation of oil from the 
shales around Fushun. The 
Japanese planned to get 
about 500,000 tons of crude 
oil and many by-products 
from this source. It is not 
known how much the 
Chinese have achieved, but 
SEA OF | according to official data, 
half of China’s oil resources 
are in Manchuria. 

Manchuria has over two- 
thirds of Chinese iron 
reserves. The latest Com- 
mumnist reports estimate 
Manchuria’s deposits at 
nearly 6,000 million tons, 
while annual extraction has 
probably reached the war- 
time level of § million tons. 
Most of the ore is low- 
grade. “However, both the 
Japanese and now the 
Chinese claim to have dis- 
covered -higher grade ores and to have improved the 
refinement of the low-grade ones. The three main fields 
are situated in the neighbourhood of Anshan and 
Penchihu; they are near to one another and the coal 
basins. Anshan is the pride of the Chinese plan, and 
it is claimed that its annual output of pig iron 
already now amounts to 1,600,000 tons, with crude steel 
production at about half that level. Production is to 
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be doubled by 1957. While the main efforts are now con- 
centrated on Anshan, the Chinese already speak of Tunhua 
as the great steel centre of to-morrow. This would be a 
logical development, since Tunhua is in the heart of the 
Tungpientao region where coking coal and high grade ore 
lie side by side. 

Manchuria has many other mineral resources. Gold is 
panned in the north and mined in the south, though output 
was never very high. It amounted to about 200,000 ounces 
under the Japanese but subsequently fell to less than 
70,000 ounces per year. The Chinese may now step up 
production to help in their drive for more trade. Rich 
deposits of copper, lead, zinc, magnesium and molybdenum 
are scattered over Manchuria. Manganese, on the other 
hand, is scarce. The Chinese also boast that there is much 
uranium in the region, though little has as yet been done 
to exploit it. 

Altogether Manchuria has the elements necessary for 
rapid economic development. Its metallurgy could in the 
very near future feed a powerful heavy industry. The 
Japanese were chiefly concerned with developing this 
region as a source of minerals and metals for Japan’s 
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industry, though they were forced by the vagaries of war 
to increase manufacture on the spot. The Chinese, 
obviously, see here their real chance to gain economic 
independence and to realise their old dream of industrialisa- 
tion. Mukden, already a centre of production of rolling- 
stock, is scheduled to become the heart of the machine- 
building and other engineering industries. Dairen should 
add other branches to its shipbuilding speciality. Chemical 
as well as engineering industries are to grow in Harbin, 
Anshan, Fushun and Penchihu. 

Economic figures are relative quantities. Even the most 
optimistic Chinese planners could not have put their coun- 
try’s targets for 1957 at more than 100 million tons of 
coal and § million tons of steel. This is little for such a 
huge country ; in industrial power China would still lag 
behind, say, Poland in the Soviet bloc. At the same time, 
the Chinese assert that such output, together with a corre- 
sponding growth of heavy industry, should enable them 
to go ahead with less and less outside help. The Japanese 
for war purposes gave the initial impetus. The Chinese 
now look to the Soviet Union for further assistance. 

The Russians at first were far from enthusiastic. When 
their troops entered Manchuria towards the end of the 
war they looted and dismantled plants. In the winter of 
1949 Mao Tse-tung travelled. to Moscow and after months 
of hard bargaining Stalin untied the purse strings in very 
niggardly fashion. Long negotiations were needed for any 
further economic aid. The Sino-Soviet railway in Man- 
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churia was transferred to the Chinese only at the close of 
1952, while the Russians keep Port Arthur until the signing 
of a treaty with Japan. Mao’s hand, however, was strength- 
ened by Stalin’s death and in the summer of last year the 
Soviet Union promised to help build or restore “ 141 great 
projects,” the bulk of which work is to be carried out in 
Manchuria. The actual level of Soviet investment is un- 
known, but the Chinese are clearly benefiting from Soviet 
know-how. There is a heavy two-way traffic, with Soviet 
experts travelling to China and Chinese technicians going 
to the Soviet Union for training. 

The pace of China’s industrialisation will clearly depend 
on Soviet aid, and the Russian leaders are faced with an 
awkward dilemma. Their investments could obviously 
mature more quickly elsewhere, while the industrialisation 
of the country will strengthen Mao’s political hand still 
further. On the other hand, for the Soviet bloc this is in 
the long run the only way to restore the world balance of 
power. Besides, Moscow cannot afford to antagonise 
Peking. Thus there is vast scope here for really Oriental 
bargaining. Fifty years ago the fate of the Far East was 
being decided on the Manchurian battlefields, when 
decrepit Tsarist Russia was humbled by rising Japan. Now, 
that fate is once again being decided around Mukden, in 
coalfields and steel mills. This time the key is to be found 
in Sino-Soviet relations. 


German Economy Set Fair 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EST GERMANY is once again strike-free, now that 

even the Bavarian bout has ended in a compromise. 
Both sides have learnt a lesson from the flurry. The Chair- 
man of the Trade Union Federation, Herr Freitag, and the 
representative of the federation of Employers’ Associations 
have resolved to set up an arbitration tribunal to settle 
future disputes before they cause stoppages. The State, 
it seems, is not wanted by either party and no government 
representative will be on the new body. It will not give 
binding decisions, but will certainly help to prevent future 
strikes. 

In the meantime, wages are rising peacefully as more 
agreements fall due for revision. The process is all to the 
good for the German economy and political stability. Pro- 
ductivity has risen more than wages and is still increasing. 
Objective German economists agree with the trade unionists 
that deflation at this time is unnecessary and undesirable. 
They recommend increases of four or five per cent, or 
about the proportion by which new wage agreements are 
actually swelling pay packets. 

Oddly enough, this move to avert any deflation comes 
while Germany is flooded with money, owing to the fact 
that the huge and increasing surplus in foreign exchange 
automatically puts an equivalent amount of Deutschmarks 
into the internal supply. The explanation of the paradox 
is, broadly speaking, that taxation absorbs the surplus and 
transfers it into the hands of the governments, both federal 
and local, and various public institutions. It does not reach 
the public. The Federal Finance Minister, Dr Schiffer, is 
indeed accused of drowning in funds, and of being too 
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miserly in drafting his tax cuts—which have still not come 
into effect. 

Dr Schaffer has also been helped by the great increase 
in employment, and by the long reprieve from a German 
army. ‘The gross national product is rising more than he 
estimated, and he has about DM 1.5 billion more to spend 
than he thought when he budgeted DM 9g billion for 
“defence” on the assumption that the EDC would be in 
effect this year. He would like, on top of this bonus, to 
lay his hands on the surplus of unspent occupation costs 
which the Allies are grimly retaining for future use. All in 
all, Dr Schaffer is sitting pretty. He has not had to use 
a pfennig of the government loan issued in 1952, and this 
financial year he can cover all the investment expenditure 
“below the line ” out of revenue, instead of raising another 
loan, as originally intended. This leaves the capital market 
freer for industry, which is already finding it easier to obtain 
loan capital for itself. Well-known firms are now able to 
place bond issues which offer a lower yield to the investor 
than at any time since the war, and the prospect of loans 
costing firms only 6 per cent, instead of 8 per cent, is in 
sight for next year. This relief still leaves the Germans 
paying more for their loans than the British firms, but will 
naturally help to make Germany still more competitive in 
export markets. 

Increased wages and tax cuts will at the same time ensure 
that the internal market keeps up with expansion. If the 
Germans continue to be as confident about peace as at 
present, they will not rush to empty their pockets of goods, 
and so outstrip production. They will go on saving, par- 
ticularly in order to secure a home. For this reason there 
is no need to fear inflation—but equally, Germany may 
not increase its imports enough to level out its balance of 
payments. West Germany will, it seems, increasingly be an 
investor overseas. 


Malan Seeks for Reinforcements 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HE Nationalist Party in South Africa, so long an 

opponent of large-scale immigration, has recently begun 
to change its tune. Last June the senior mouth-piece of 
the party Die Burger came out with the surprising plea 
for more “ good white citizens” to fill the depleted ranks 
of skilled technicians and artisans. The theme has been 
echoed in other sections of the government press. 
Naturally, these papers claimed, the fault was not of the 
government’s making ; it was the sole responsibility of the 
hostile critics. who painted so awful a picture of South 
Africa to the outside world. 

This revolutionary change of emphasis gathered more 
strength when Dr Geyer, former South African High Com- 
missioner in London, returned to the Union after a 7,000 
mile trip through East and Central Africa, a convinced 
supporter of the need for greater European immigration. 
Here, from one of Dr Malan’s closest advisers, was the 
green light to the rest of the Nationalist propaganda team 
to prepare the public for a change of direction. But 
despite the dawning recognition of the imperative need 
for white immigration, the Nationalist Party has not de- 
parted one inch from its aim of excluding from the country 
any but possible sympathisers and supporters of the Party. 
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Die Volksblad, the Nationalist organ in the Free State, 
had an article comparing the success of the government’s 
policy of selected immigrants with the dire consequences 
that would have followed if “ the United Party had remained 
in power and Field Marshal Smuts’s threat to import bad 
and good from Britain hud been carried out.” However, 
the paper concluded, it was necessary to find out whether 
the selection policy was “ too restrictive.” 

Between 1945 and 1948 South Africa gained 78,05§ 
immigrants. A peak was reached in 1948, when 35,631 
entered the country ; but so successfully did Dr Donges 
turn off the tap that in 1949 the number dropped to 
14,780. The highest inflow since then is 18,473 in 19§2, 
with a total of 77,556 for the period 1949 to 1953. In 
some months during this period the Union actually lost 
population through a higher emigration than immigration 
rate. Since the war the Union has attracted approximately 
160,000 new settlers—one of the lowest intakes in the 
Commonwealth. 


Skills for the Volk 


For some time after the Nationalists came to power in 
1948, they defended their anti-immigration policy by 
arguing that the “absorptive capacity” of the Union was 
not great enough to cope with more than a limited number 
of immigrants. But it soon became clear that the country’s 
mining and industrial expansion, combined with a rigid 
application of the colour bar, had produced a desperate 
need for skilled labour. Today the country has reached 
the position where a grievous shortage of skilled workers 
in nearly every sphere of the Union’s economic life is 
threatening to hamstring development. In the largest State 
undertaking, for instance, the railways, the shortage of 
artisans is so serious that essential work is held up and the 
whole transport system is suffering. This pattern is 
repeated in other sections of the economy, especially the 
engineering and building industries, while in commerce, 
generally, there is a definite need for men and women of 
enterprise and ability. In addition there is a grave shortage 
of school teachers in all provinces. 

But as recently as May this year, Dr Donges defended 
his government’s attitude by saying that its immigration 
policy had regard to the “long-term interests of South 
Africa,” which, in political terms, has been taken to mean 
the political interests of the Nationalist Party. The govern- 
ment, he added, would only encourage immigrants who 
could be “ properly absorbed” in the Union’s economy. 
The powerful Dutch Reformed Church, again, is vigorously 
opposed to bringing Catholics or “ disbelievers” into the 
country. 

The Provincial Council elections have now persuaded 
some Nationalist leaders that they are no longer in any 
immediate danger of being politically swamped by new- 
comers or foreigners ; and anyway there is Dr Donges’s 
Citizenship Act to ensure that no immigrant will vote 
before he has been in the country six years. And on top 
of this is the undisputed fact that the numerical preponder- 
ance of the Afrikaans-speaking section, from which the 
Nationalists draw their support, is growing steadily greater, 
so that a few foreigners can hardly upset the Nationalists’ 
political applecart at this stage. All this has combined to 
produce less timidity in some Nationalist circles about 
immigration. 

But it is quite obvious that the immigration net is being 
spread to let in as many “acceptable” Hollanders and 
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Germans and as few Britishers as can decently be allowed. 
This has not been more explicitly stated than by a leading 
Nationalist journalist and author, Dr G. D. Scholtz, who is 
one of Dr Verwoerd’s proteges. In a remarkably outspoken 
book, “Has the Afrikaner Volk a Future ?” he says that 
immigration is essential if the Afrikaner is to maintain 
himself. But, he adds emphatically, the immigrants must 
come from Holland and Germany and must be Protestants. 
Moreover, he deals at length with the need for turning 
immigrants into Afrikaners (in this context, Nationalists) 
through church, school and cultural organisations—which 
is precisely what Nationalist practice and policy has been 
doing for and to as many South African children as possible. 

Whether it is due to the government’s lack of enthusiasm 
for British immigrants or whether Britons are no longer 
interested in coming to South Africa, the fact remains that 
there has been a dramatic change in the proportion of 
British and non-British immigrants since Dr Donges took 
charge of this department. Of the immigrants who entered 
the Union from 1945 to the end of 1953, 111,600 were 
British (77,600 had come by the end of 1948), 17,800 wer 
Dutch and 15,700 were German. Between.1948 and 1953 
the proportions changed considerably, the totals being 
34,000 British, 14,500 Dutch and 15,000 German. In 
1953 the number of British immigrants was 5,000, com- 
pared with 30,000 in 1948. In the latter year the number 


of German immigrants totalled 270; by last year it was 
2,800. 


Cynics may be excused for saying that the Malan govern- 
ment, having missed the immigration bus, is now advo- 
cating a pale imitation of its opponents’ immigration 
policy in the almost certain knowledge that the trickle from 
Europe will never grow strong enough to make a real impact 
on South Africa. It is in need of skilled manpower, but 
at the same time it is too jealous and selfish to allow its 
indigenous millions of non-whites to acquire the skills. 


Agenda for Sixty Nations 


HE mixture of items on the agenda of the ninth United 

Nations Assembly, which opens next Tuesday, is much 
as usual. The chronic cases—Korea, disarmament, the 
deadlock over new members, South West Africa, Indians and 
apartheid in South Africa, Morocco and Tunisia, forced 
labour, funds for economic development—far outnumber the 
new admissions to the list. Their annual inspection is 
unlikely to have much effect on their condition, though the 
Russians may well consider this a particularly suitable 
moment in European affairs to offer a variant of their old 
cure-all for the disarmament problem. 


Of those cases which are, so to speak, still on their feet, the 
Korean and Arab refugees are doing as well as can be 
expected, but the High Commissioner’s European charges 
need more help, the bill for which he puts at about $12 
million. After five years’ treatment the Human Rights 
Conventions have been roughly completed, but their persist- 


ing weaknesses are likely to become uncomfortably evident 
in debate. 


It is unlikely that any cases will be completely discharged 
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at this session ; and indeed the Dutch and Danish declared 
intention to stop sending information to Uno about the 
Netherlands Antilles, Surinam, and Greenland, on the 
ground that these territories are now self-governing, wil! 
probably provoke opposition. In the administrative field, 
however, the Assembly may end up with one problem th 
less. The United States will probably agree to abide by the 
recommendation of the International Court that compensa- 
tion should be paid to the eleven American nationals who 
were dismissed for refusing to answer congressional inquiries 
about their alleged Communist affiliations ; but it may ask 
that the decisions of the administrative tribunal which made 
the award should be subject to review by the Assembly in 
future. 

The important new admissions to the agenda are few but 
fractious. The Greek request for Cypriot self-determination 
and the Indonesian claim to West Irian (alias Dutch New 
Guinea) are likely to generate some initial heat and to end 
with the usual, and usually unheeded, request for private 
negotiations. Britain will perhaps run into less trouble over 
its suggestion that the trusteeship agreement for its part of 
Togoland should be terminated ; and the Assembly will at 
last have to take some concrete responsibility for deciding 
what that territory’s future is to be when the adjoining Gold 
Coast attains self-government. 


These, of course, are the problem items which will be in 
the limelight while the Assembly is sitting. It is worth 
while remembering also some other, normally unnoticed, 
items on the agenda, such as the reports of the technical 
assistance programme, the specialised agencies, and the UN 
Children’s Fund. Generally speaking, these are going along 
nicely ; but, unfortunately for them and for the United 


Nations as a whole, good news nowadays is too often no news 
at all. 


Cedars Murmur in Lebanon 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE resignation of the Lebanese prime minister and his 
cabinet on September 8th, though not unexpected, 
calls attention to the intricacies of Lebanese politics and the 
part that these can play in determining the republic’s con- 
tribution to Arab affairs. The country is the smallest of 
the members of the Arab League ; its population, its finances, 
its armed forces are all unimpressive, but it has its own 
importance and is worth watching. 


It can indeed offer a number of claims to attention. Its 
ports, of which Beirut is by far the best on the Levant coast, 
give access to a wide Arab hinterland, including Syria and 
Iraq. Sidon and Tripoli are pipeline terminals for Saudi 
and Iraqi oil, and the Lebanon is a great entrepdt for 
people and ideas as well as for goods. No window of the 
East has played, or is playing, a greater part in the admission 
of western thought and methods into nearer Asia. It has 


resulted from this, and from the lively minds and hearts 


of its inhabitants, that the Lebanon has bred a progressive 
type of Arab. 


His cosmopolitanism is not inconsistent with fervid local 
patriotism, nor do Arab weaknesses of instability and hasti- 
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Demolition in South America 


Atlas-Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


In the hands of a sculptor, small pneumatic tools by Atlas- 
Copco are producing work in Norway which may live for 
centuries, Atlas-Copco concrete breakers, in the hands of 
South American workmen, are demolishing relics of the past 
to make way for new roads which will eventually bring the 
benefits of modern civilisation to many more thousands of 
people. As in Northern Europe and South America, so in 


almost every part of the world—Atlas-Copco is on the job 
wherever compressed air is working hardest. It is almost im- 
possible to name an industry in which Atlas-Copco has not 
found some justifiable application for compressed air. Add 
to this, the servicing and delivery facilities of allied com- 
panies* in 37 countries, and you realise why Atlas-Copco 
are among the world’s leading compressed air specialists. 


* Atlas-Copco embraces companies trading under the names Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas-Copco, Copco, Delfos and Sampa. 


Enquiries in the U.K. should be addressed to THE ATLAS DIESEL COMPANY LTD., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. _ 
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FOREST CREATURES FLEE in terror from the holocaust of fire. A hundred miles away towns 


taste the burning, the sun is overcast, smoke constricts the throat. Fire, which brings blackened 





desolation, could starve the world of newsprint. Over the 7,000,000 acres of Bowaters’ 

timber limits in the Canadian Province of Newfoundland such fire is guarded against by endless 
vigilance, war is constantly waged against pests and parasites, afforestation is carefully 
planned. This is the Bowater guarantee for never-ending supplies of pulpwood for their 


mills at Corner Brook, one of the largest integrated pulp and paper mills in the world. 


From the mills of the Bowater Organisation in 
Europe and North America comes newsprint in a 
never-ending stream for the newspapers and journals 


of the world; other printing papers for magazines Bowaters 
and reviews that carry colour and interest into 
countless lives ; paper for the protection of food and 
for packages of almost infinite versatility. 
»F- THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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ness invalidate the exceptional abilities of his leaders. 
Among these are a score who could hold their own in any 
circle of administration or business, and half a dozen, with 
the cultured, competent and highminded President 
Chamoun at their head, who could take their place as states- 
men in any international milieu. The Lebanese colonies in 
South America (whom the president recently visited), world- 
wide trading interests, the established position of the 
Lebanon as a tourist and holiday centre, and its educational 
establishments, notably the American University, give the 
country a vitality disproportionate to its size. 

Its political life has not yet risen to the level of these 
high potentialities. Those who deplore in the Arab States 
the absence of a stabilising middle class will notice with 
surprise that the Lebanon has proportionately the largest 
such class in the Arab world. But it seems to gain from 
it in its politics littke more than more frustrated white 
collars, more student demonstrations, more professional 
pressure groups, more strikes, more press extravagance, and 
more restless parties. These include the National Bloc, 
Socialist and National Front, Syrian Popular Party, Progres- 
sive Socialists, Call of the Nation Party and semi- 
organised independents ; and for the young and lusty, a 
choice of (Catholic) Lebanese Phalanges, (Muslim) Najjada, 
Patriotic Youth Movement, or the (Communist) Partisans 
of Peace. The endless re-groupings and polemics of these 
are the more complex because they draw their support from 
the various strata of rich urban families, Druze potentates, 
middle-class townsmen, industrial workers and mountain 
cultivators. They also derive from the sharply divided 
“ confessional ” groups of Sunni and Shia Muslim, Druzes, 
Maronite Uniates, Armenian Orthodox, Armenian Catholic, 
Greek Orthodox, Greek Catholic, Protestants and lesser 
communities. 


Divided They Stand 


That so divided an electorate—broadly half-Muslim, half- 
Christian—should hold divergent views on foreign affairs, 
including its own place in the Arab world, is not surprising. 
A local minority of Christians would cut their connection 
(other than commercial and, in part, cultural) with the Arab 
world, and retire into a small pre-1914 Mount Lebanon. A 
minority of Muslims would amalgamate with Syria. The 
usual clashes on the desirability of accepting western help, 
on the structure of the League, and on defence considera- 
tions are resounding, as in neighbouring countries ; but the 
country’s substantial support of the League and of Arab 
causes everywhere will certainly continue. This has been 
confirmed by the recent visit of Salih Salim to Beirut, 
by those of the Lebanese premier to Cairo, Jordan and Iraq, 
and by the journeys and consultations of the president him- 
self, for whom the Lebanon has a central part to play in 
Arab statecraft. 


But governments of the Lebanon would contribute more 
solidly to the support of such views if they were themselves 
more stable. The “ rose-water revolution” of August, 
1952, swept away some abuses, but the old divisions, 
methods, and egoisms remain. The revolution was 
followed not by a strong reforming government, but first 
by a stop-gap ministry under the little-known Kamil 
Shihab, then by another under Saib Salam. The general 
elections of July, 1953 (with votes for women for the first 
time) brought many of the old gang politicians back to the 
Chamber, but few of the progressives. Abdullah Al-Yafi 
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formed a mainly non-party government whose history has 
been that of most Lebanese ministries. There has been 
progress, but all too slow for the opposition, in the develop- 
Ment projects. There has been an outcry, notably from : 
Kamal Jumblatt’s Progressive Socialists, for thorough-going ° 
social reform, met by conservative opposition to it. There 
have been fierce polemics on the continuance of the “ con- 
fessional” form of parliamentary representation. There 
have been arrests of Israeli spies, riots of university 
students, a bomb or two, a lawyers’ strike, and fierce 
personal recriminations. 


In February, 1954, Al-Yafi resigned under pressure, but 
a week later could re-form his government and secure a vote 
of confidence, followed by another in June. Since early 
July, however, the position of his administration has been 
obviously weak. Accusations of failure to keep order, of 
lack of progress and of various malpractices have led first 
to rumours of cabinet changes, and finally, last week, to 
the resignation of the prime minister. 


His reinstallation in office with a changed cabinet is 
not unlikely: the president is said to favour it. Otherwise, 
any of a dozen independents could succeed him, with no 
clear mandate and almost no hope of a smoother passage. 
The visit of Messrs Aneurin Bevan and Morgan Phillips 
and Dr Summerskill as guests of Jumblatt, the young 
Oxonian Progressive-Socialist. leader and strong anti- 
Westerner, may give his party the encouragement which the 
electorate have hitherto withheld. 


Living with a Giant 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANADA 


HE “ un-Americanness ” of Canada is like a sea serpent. 

It is submerged most of the time, and when it appears 
it shows in a series of waves. To picture it is to recall 
representations of the Loch Ness monster, though Canada’s 
“ un-Americanness ” is always real. It is just as real in-times 
when to British eyes Canada seems most American as it is 
in times like the present when Canadian divergences from 
the United States are obvious. The monster lives in the 
lake all the time and the most surprising thing is that it 
comes up for air so rarely. 


There is almost every superficial reason why the Canadian 
public shou!d follow United States patterns of thought. One 
of Canada’s best historiographers, Professor D. G. Creigh- 
ton of Toronto, said to a public affairs forum last month: 


“It is only natural that our picture of the world should 
be shot through American cameras. The Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and the Canadian Press (a co-operative 
news agency) provide us with some independent comment 
and some independently gathered information. A Canadian 
correspondent is sent off every once in a while by some large 
metropolitan newspaper to report on the fortunes of a war 
or the doings of an international conference. But these are 
plainly exceptions to the general rule—brief intervals of 
home cooking in a very steady diet of imports supplied by 
the great American press associations and by columnists 
and news commentators who are citizens of the United 
States.” 
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Canadian Sales Resistance 


Canadian foreign policy, however, remains independent 
and sometimes strikingly different from that of the United 
States. In spite of all the reading and listening and teleview- 
ing matter which Canadians absorb from the United States, 
the Canadian public—or at least that part of it which thinks 
about public affairs—apparently reaches its own conclu- 
sions. These conclusions coincide with Ottawa’s much more 
often than they agree with the dominant (and often fluctua- 
ting) US view. The phenomenon is only partly explained 
by the facts of history and tradition, and it is an intriguing 
matter for speculation how long it will continue under the 
steady barrage of United States publicity. 

Professor Creighton takes a provocative view, saying: 
“For the past eight years the nation which virtually 
invented modern advertising has been engaged in what can 
only be described as the greatest sales campaign in its 
history, the campaign to sell the Cold War, in an exclusive 
American package, to the rest of the western world. Canada, 
which was treated as an adjunct to the domestic market, 
received the full impact of this promotion. To put it in 
commercial terms, which are in reality the most appropriate, 
American-packaged Cold War was outselling every other 
brand of packaged Cold War ten to one in the Canadian 
market.” 

This was certainly a graphic way of arousing Canadians 
to awareness of a danger. But if Professor Creighton is 
right in his estimate, then the Canadian government has 
got dangerously out of line with its own public. There 
are plenty of signs that this is not so. The Loch Ness 
monster has been appearing lately to people who were 
neither credulous nor intoxicated. To those who have 
never been sufficiently aware of the submerged “ un- 
Americanness ” of Canada—and they are to be found in 
Canada as well as in the United States—the monster’s 
appearances look like anti-Americanism. The distinction 
between being different and being “anti” very often 
depends on the observer’s expectation. 

The closest approach to anti-American feeling for quite 
a while, and the most widespread, has been caused by the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. This is a little ironic. After years 
of Canadian waiting for US participation, Mr Eisenhower’s 
administration pushed through New York’s partnership 
with Ontario in the power project and then persuaded the 
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Congress to build part of the seaway tod. But by this time 
the years of waiting had brought most Canadians.to the 
point of wanting to build the seaway alone, and of knowin, 
that they could, once US participation in the power projec 
was assured. So instead of being grateful to President Eisen 
hower for making the power project—and therefore th: 
seaway—possible, a great many Canadians are indignant 2 
the last-minute conversion. 

At first glance, this unwillingness to have the American 
in on the seaway chiefly demonstrates the new self- 
confidence—or if you are so minded, the new arrogance— 
of Canadians. But lying deeper and more interesting is 
the other half of the motivation—a profound distrust o! 
the American processes of government. More and more 
Canada’s “ un-Americanness ” seems to focus in the parlia- 
mentary system. More and more the things that Canadians 
dislike in United States policy are being traced back to the 
constitutional division of powers between President and 
Congress. The difficulties about the seaway lie basically 
in the fear that the Congress will want to take a hand in 
deciding how it shall be run, and in many Canadian eyes 
the Congress appears both basically irresponsible and con- 
genitally incapable of understanding or respecting other 
people’s interests. 


Against Luce Thinking 


A constant source of very similar irritation arises from 
tariff policy, where again it is the vote-secking politicians 
in the Congress who get most of the blame. McCarthyism 
is as generally loathed in Canada as in Europe and, for 
that matter, in many parts of the United States: again it is 
the irresponsibility of Congress. The China Lobby has no 
counterpart and arouses no sympathy here. The brand of 
foreign policy peddled by the Henry Luce publications, in 
spite of the wide circulation of Life and the successfu! 
“Canadian edition” of Time, shocks most Canadians. 
It is difficult not to suppose that these publications make 
some impression especially on their less educated readers, 
but their influence is sufficiently small to be only a marginal! 
consideration—if that—with policy-makers. 


Responsible members of the government and their 
officials will sometimes show concern at the danger of 
anti-Americanism. They do not spend much time worry- 
ing about mass conversions to Henry Luce. It may thus be 
that the “ un-Americanness ” of Canada is its main safe- 
guard against anti-Americanism. Certainly it seems that 
the people who are most prone to forget that Canada is not 
America are also the most apt to complain of supposed 
anti-Americanism. 

This, perhaps, explains the moderating conditions which 
apply to all such harsh judgments of Washington as have 
been quoted here. Minor outbursts of indignation about 
tariffs or the seaway or the wilder pronouncements of 
Senators about the cold war are a natural and harmless 
safety valve. Even the long-term doubts about thé validity 
of the US constitutional system do not alter Camadian 
awareness that this country need not fear the grosser 
encroachments which small countries often have to expect 
from their dominant neighbours. “If you have to share 
3,000 miles of border with a neighbouring giant,” a 
Canadian will say, “it would be hard to find a better giant 
to share it with.” To live with a giant is the peculiar 
Canadian problem. No reasonable person expects that that 
will always be comfortable. 
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Who decorates 


and cleans up? 


Catesbys Contracts with their 
staff of craftsmen decorators, 
They bring to every job a belief 
in thoroughness and speed, 
They bring imagination and 
intelligence and a happy 
knack of translating a client’s 
dreams into reality that sur- 
passes them. And what’s more, 
they have housewifely belief in 
leaving the place spick and span 


when they’ve finished. Try them, 
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Keeping things moving 
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RESEARCH & 
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Productivity reports on one 
industry after another have 
stressed the economies of 
mechanised materials hand- 
ling. But many materials are 
not easily handled either me- 
chanically or pneumatically. They may be non-free-flowing 
due to moisture or natural stickiness; they may be hot, 
dusty, abrasive, corrosive, ill-smelling or toxic; they may 
be subject to degradation or breakage unless gently treated. 
Simon Handling Engineers maintain an experimental 
department in which the physical and chemical characteristics 
of “ difficult” materials can be investigated on anything 
from a laboratory to a commercial scale, and newly de- 
veloped plant and equipment can be exhaustively tested. 
Since the war more than a hundred materials have been 
examined and many of the results incorporated in plants 
built for clients. 
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handling plants - industrial gears - flour and provender mills 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
under British management directed from London are established 
in most centres of commercial importance throughout Southern 
and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. At all these branches 
a complete banking service is available and, in particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of international trade in 
co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, Manchester and 


Liverpool, its agencies in New York and Hamburg and a VIZ “0 | 
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world-wide range of banking correspondents. \ ——FHAILAND 
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from 2 business point of view 


This booklet will assist anyone contemplating establishing a 
business in Australia whether it is @ small retail business or a 
large manufacturing company. 


Written with the authority of Australia’s oldest and largest 
joint-stock bank, it offers those who wish to start a new enter- 
prise in that young but growing country a short account of the 
framework of business organization throughout the Common- 
wealth of Australia. It also affords some knowledgé of the 
problems and conditions which would be met. 


If you are interested in establishing a business in Australia, obtain 
a free copy of this book from: 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29? Threadneedle St., E.C.2—D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN PEW SOUT) WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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Narrow Path for Gilt-edged ? 


HE excitements that stirred the gilt-edged market 

in the spring and early summer have lately sub- 
sided into a more seasonable calm. Since the launching 
of the £100 million Electricity issue in mid-August, 
price movements have been small, and slightly down- 
wards. The market has shown a notable resistance both 
to the profit-takers and to the spasmodic rumblings of 
international politics. But it has lost the special momen- 
tum that was imparted to it by—or, rather, that it drew 
from—the vigour and the success of the Government’s 
refinancing operations of early June and early July. 
Then, it will be recalled, the launching of the 
“Eternity” 33 per cents—the funding stock that 
extends into the next century—was being eagerly read 
by the bulls as proof that the authorities were cherish- 
ing high ambitions for their conversion programme. 
The market’s experience and the official tactics in these 
past two months have confirmed the view that no 
undue forcing of the pace was to be expected. 

The problem of debt refinancing is, however, ever 
present, and the authorities can be depended upon to 
seize every reasonable market opportunity offered 
by the favourable conjuncture in Britain’s economic 
circumstances. Given the high degree of activity and 
the extremely low level of unemployment in the 
domestic economy, it would be most imprudent to 
frame conversion plans on the assumption that 
gilt-edged values can safely be forced up much 
further. And although a continuance of confidence 
might conceivably produce a further fall in interest 
rates, even in conditions of very low unemployment, 
such a fall cannot be depended upon. If, therefore, the 
authorities recognise that they must not force the pace, 
the present level of interest rates is in any case a pretty 
satisfactory one for the Treasury as borrower. 

The market is observing that the popular season 





for debt operations is approaching. And though it has 
wisely stopped “ talking ” War Loan up to 95 and over, 
it is beginning to wonder again whether the Treasury’s 
maturing plans may provide it with a new bull point in 
the coming weeks. It may be that the late launching 
of the Electricity issue means that the phase of consoli- 
dation is not yet ended ; and the Gas Council pre- 
sumably cannot delay its funding issue much longer. 
If that is so, the grooming of the market for the Treasury 
itself may still lie some while ahead. 

The Treasury time-table, however, certainly offers 
more latitude than it has done in previous years. The 
problem of providing for the procession of spring 
maturities was greatly complicated in the autumn of 
1952 and 1953 by the need to meet each year’s maturing 
tranche of the Serial Funding stocks by which the new 
monetary policy was launched in November, 1951—not 
to mention the need to carry through a further funding 
of accumulated floating debt. In both these years this 
double need dictated a funding operation at end- 
September or early October. But last spring the 
strength of the market enabled the authorities to 
free themselves from this constricting time-table ; and 
early in July they disposed of all but £122 million 
of the £535 million of Serial Funding Stock due 
on November 14th next. The June operation— 
the cash-and-conversion issue of 2 per cent Conversion 
Stock, 1958-59—similarly took care of the growth of 
floating debt in the hands of the banks. But it did 
not otherwise advance the time-table, for the stock 
disposed of by conversion, the 3 per cent Defence Loan, 
1954-58, was one that need not have been tackled at all. 

Hence the authorities have still to face the big spring 
maturity—the £735 million of 2} per cent Exchequer 
Stock due in mid-February. A further refinancing opera- 
tion this autumn is therefore a virtual certainty. And, 
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Then, it will be recalled, the launching of the 
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by the bulls as proof that the authorities were cherish- 
ing high ambitions for their conversion programme. 
The market’s experience and the official tactics in these 
past two months have confirmed the view that no 
undue forcing of the pace was to be expected. 

The problem of debt refinancing is, however, ever 
present, and the authorities can be depended upon to 
seize every reasonable market opportunity offered 
by the favourable conjuncture in Britain’s economic 
circumstances. Given the high degree of activity and 
the extremely low level of unemployment in the 
domestic economy, it would be most imprudent to 
frame conversion plans on the assumption that 
gilt-edged values can safely be forced up much 
further. And although a continuance of confidence 
might conceivably produce a further fall in interest 
rates, even in conditions of very low unemployment, 
such a fall cannot be depended upon. If, therefore, the 
authorities recognise that they must not force the pace, 
the present level of interest rates is in any case a pretty 
satisfactory one for the Treasury as borrower. 

The market is observing that the popular season 
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wisely stopped “ talking ” War Loan up to 9§ and over, 
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the coming weeks. It may be that the late launching 
of the Electricity issue means that the phase of consoli- 
dation is not yet ended ; and the Gas Council pre- 
sumably cannot delay its funding issue much longer. 
If that is so, the grooming of the market for the Treasury 
itself may still lie some while ahead. 

The Treasury time-table, however, certainly offers 
more latitude than it has done in previous years. The 
problem of providing for the procession of spring 
maturities was greatly complicated in the autumn of 
1952 and 1953 by the need to meet each year’s maturing 
tranche of the Serial Funding stocks by which the new 
monetary policy was launched in November, 1951—not 
to mention the need to carry through a further funding 
of accumulated floating debt. In both these years this 
double need dictated a funding operation at end- 
September or early October. But last spring the 
strength of the market enabled the authorities to 
free themselves from this constricting time-table ; and 
early in July they disposed of all but {£122 million 
of the £535 million of Serial Funding Stock due 
on November 14th next. The June operation— 
the cash-and-conversion issue of 2 per cent Conversion 
Stock, 1958-59—similarly took care of the growth of 
floating debt in the hands of the banks. But it did 
not otherwise advance the time-table, for the stock 
disposed of by conversion, the 3 per cent Defence Loan, 
1954-58, was one that need not have been tackled at all. 

Hence the authorities have still to face the big spring 
maturity—the £735 million of 2} per cent Exchequer 
Stock due in mid-February. A further refinancing opera- 
tion this autumn is therefore a virtual certainty. And, 
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indeed, if the authorities do in fact accept the proposition 
that the economic weather is unusually favourable, the 
programme they are likely to have in mind will embrace 
at least two further substantial operations during the 
coming twelve months or so. They are obliged to deal 
with £523 million of 3 per cent Serial Funding stock 
before November, 1955, in.any case, and they may be 
expected to try to tackle also the £824 million of 2} per 
cent National War Bonds, 1954-56. The only other 
immediately callable stock is the £101 million of 2¢ per 
cent Funding Stock, 1952-57. If that were included for 
good measure, it would mean that, after reckoning in 
the £122 million of unconverted 1954 Serial stock, no 
less than £2,300 million of stock would figure on the 
programme for conversion before the end of next year. 


* 


The size of this programme should surely give pause 
to those who still chatter about an early assault upon 
War Loan. It is necessary if the authorities are really 
to capitalise the present opportunities and prepare 
themselves for the problems that lie beyond, but it 
is not an argument for bullishness about gilt-edged. 
Since the programme includes some big optional stocks, 
it would not be attempted on the full scale unless the 
market Kept reasonably firm. On the other hand, to 
achieve the whole objective with safety would require 
care and skill; forcing tactics would mean inflation. 

It ought to mean also that the authorities in choosing 
their replacement stocks will pay full regard to the 
lessons of recent years. These have driven home again 
and again the virtues, in the interests of a smoothly 
functioning market, of a single date—or, at least, of a 
narrow period of optional redemption. The authorities 
have indeed been working on this principle recently: the 
single-dated stocks now total {£2,300 million, whereas at 
end-1945 there was only one issue, of under {£800 
million. The volume of stocks with one- or two-year 
spreads has, however, declined slightly, to under {2,700 
million. But if the policy has been virtuous by contrast 
with the early postwar years, when the supply of stocks 
with five- or ten-year spreads was greatly increased (it 
is now £2,850 million larger than at end-1945, at over 
£6,700 million), it has perforce been concerned mainly 
with issues of short or medium life ; and for those a 
narrow spread is virtually unavoidable. 

But it is all too easy, when launching an “ Eternity ” 
issue, to discount the problems that a wide spread piles 
up for the future, and to take advantage of the fact 
that the market may then take a similarly careless view. 
A five-year spread may not impair the marketability 
of a stock while it has thirty, forty or more years to 
run ; the objection is immediately apparent only when 
the life is short. In framing their medium and long 
issues, the authorities ought to ponder the fact that the 
weaknesses of stocks with wide spreads will soon 
become even more apparent to the market than they 
are now. The calling of the Defence Threes (1954-58) 
on their earliest date gave the first big jolt to market 
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thinking on this subject, and since then the Savin. 
Bonds 1955-65 have become the most glaring instan 
of the anomaly thus created. Very soon, however, su 
instances will be multiplied many times. 

In about a year from now the problem of de 
refinancing will begin to assume quite a new po 
war pattern. The hypothetical immediate programn 
sketched above will dispose of most of the speci 
institutional stocks placed during the war years—notab 
the War Bond series and its successors—that h 
“ spreads ” of two years or less. Next year the Tredsu: 
will enter the phase in which the Savings Bonds serie 
designed for the general investor as well as for 
institutions, becomes optionally redeemable—and the 
stocks, with some others that also become redeemab! 
in the ensuing few years, have a spread of ten years 
Between now and 1965 £3,100 million of such “ ten 
year” debt will become callable ; and over this samc 
period stocks that have a spread of three years or more 
will become finally or optionally redeemable to the 
extent of no less than £5,150 million. Of this las 
total, £3,200 million will arise between now and 1961 

The wider spreads for so large a volume of debt wil! 
give the authorities the widest freedom of manceuvre 
If the hypothetical programme for the next twelve 
months is left out of the reckoning, the amount o! 
single-dated or narrow-spread stocks (two years or less 
that finally mature before 1961 will be less than {£1,300 
million. But this freedom for the authorities may no! 
prove to be a net advantage even for them. Conditions 
that cause discomfiture in the market, and impair its 
flexibility, cannot profit the Treasury in the long run 

The increase in the proportion of “ wide-spread ” 
stocks in the slice of debt that is nearing maturity wil! 
cause serious frictions in a mechanism upon which the 
Treasury has greatly depended for the smooth refinanc- 
ing of debt. This smoothing has been achieved by the 
fact that, as each stock nears maturity, it tends to 
gravitate to institutional holders of short stocks, notably 
to the discount market, and thus is conveniently con- 
centrated within easy reach of the “ departments.” But 
the institutional dealers cannot safely perform a similar 
service in “ wide-spread” stocks—for this would be 
to turn the investment business of Lombard Street and 
the banks into gambling. 

Unfortunately, there is very little the authorities can 
do to alleviate these coming difficulties—except to 
ensure that their new issues afford a sufficient supply 
of single or narrow shortdated stocks to keep the 
mechanism in reasonable working order for its more 
limited task. But the trend now is rightly towards 
medium and long stocks. Hence, for the gilt-edged 


market in its wider sense, the Treasury’s exercise of its 
greater freedom of choice is likely to mean recurrent 
jolts and jars ; and these will recoil in the end upon 
the terms the Treasury can itself command. The moral 
surely is that care should be taken to avoid piling up 
similar trouble for the future. The spreads for even 
the longest new stocks should be kept narrow. 
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Cinemas. and Circuits 


PNe years ago, hardly any accurate statistics of the 
British cinema business existed at all. Since then, a 
gentle but persistent inquisition by the Board of Trade 
has furnished far more than most industries in the 
country ever publish ; but until last year, most of the 
information these contained was consistently depressing. 
During the last twelve months, exhibitors have become 
able to study the figures without the uncomfortable 
feeling of being painstakingly measured for a coffin ; the 
sharp decline in business that began before the statistics 
did seem at least to have been checked. But the com- 
fort that the statistics have had to offer has by no means 
been equal for all cinema exhibitors. Not many of them, 
for example, could match the very comfortable statistic 
offered from his own experience this week by Mr J. 
Arthur Rank, the biggest British exhibitor of them all: 
. during our last financial year, during which the 
number of television sets increased substantially, there 
was an actual increase of more than 3 per cent in the 
number of attendances at the group’s cinemas over the 
year. 


Once again, the Rank organisation is reflecting to an 
exaggerated degree a general swing in the British film 
industry’s fortunes. And for once, temporarily or not, 
that swing seems to be upward. 

Total admissions to cinemas, to judge from_ the 
official statistics for the last quarter of 1953 and the first 
quarter of 1954, may broadly have ceased to decline, 
and the records of Entertainments Duty collected until 
the end of June hint at much the same story. This is 
good news indeed for a business where custom had 
been declining between 2 and 4 per cent annually over 
the previous four years. But this levelling out of admis- 
sions for the cinema business taken as a whole hides a 
striking disparity in the fortunes of cinemas of different 
sizes, roughly with those above the thousand-seat level 
selling more seats than a year before and those below it 
selling less ; and the partial recovery seems to have 
been locally concentrated too, in London and the home 
counties. It is, of course, among these larger cinemas, 
and in the south of England, that the major circuits 
bulk largest in cinema ownership. So the Rank report 
and accounts this week, and the improvement this year 
mentioned by Sir Philip Warter of Associated British, 
have only confirmed the trade’s impression that it is the 
major circuits that have enjoyed almost all of the 
recovery, or respite, that cinemas achieved in 1953-54. 
Mr Rank’s anxiety and Sir Philip’s, therefore, is to 
know whether this improvement in business can be 
maintained ; for many other exhibitors, the question is 
whether they can achieve it too, or whether it will 
remain concentrated mainly among the circuits. 

Nobody in Wardour Street knows how far the factors 
that have been improving at least the thick end of the 
business during recent months—apart from the weather 


—must be considered special ones. 


Mr Rank was justi- 
fiably encouraged by 


. the continued rebound in our theatre business in 
certain of the larger television-saturated areas, where the 
novelty of television has fallen off and the period of 
instalment payments for the television sets has been 
completed. 

That rebound has been partly the consequence, also, of 
technical experiment by the cinema business itself. 
Though stereoscopic films soon lost their novelty, that 
novelty undoubtedly made some quick profits while it 
lasted. The wider screens are becoming much better 
established, though the majority of independent exhibi- 
tors would probably agree with Mr Rank that “ speak- 
ing from our experience the public do not take 
kindly to stereophonic sound in its present form.” 
Associated British and some of the other circuits, it 
should be said, have shown rather more enthusiasm 
for this expensive development and for the new 


GROSS OPERATING PROFITS OF RANK ORGANISATION 
(£000) 


Years to June 30 | 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
Production and 
| 

















distribution ... | Dr 2,005 | | Dr 1,182 | Dr 25 455 | 948 
Exhibition in , 

Britain’....... 3,487 4,155 | 3,848 | 3,569 | 4,182 
Exhibition 

overseas ...... 620 562 721 685 660 
Manvfacturing | 

other activities} 1,191}  1,590/ 1,853| 2,053 | 1,914 
le Ak. | 3,293} 5,125 6,397 | 6762 | 7,704 

i | 

“ package ” techniques such as Cinemascope ; but Mr 


Rank has specifically written off much of the cost of 
stereophonic equipment installed for Cinemascope 
showing out of current profits as “ experimental.” 
During the year there has been some shortage of 
Hollywood features, offset partly by the exceptional 
business done by certain spectacular wide-screen 
features and partly by the wider showing of British 
feature films—some of which have been extremely 
popular. Television ownership for the country as a 
whole has continued to expand, though at a somewhat 
slower rate than during, say, 1952-53. Earnings and 
ersonal expenditure by consumers have been increas- 
ing during a period of industrial recovery, and though 
freed supplies of other things for the public to buy 
have grown more abundant, the return towards prewar 
patterns of buying may broadly have spent its impetus. 

Mr Rank, at any rate, emboldened by his own 
gruelling ordeal of looking at British television pro- 
grammes, has “no doubt that the cinema industry 


will maintain its important Position in the entertain- 
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ment world” and later “no reason to doubt that we 
shall continue to maintain our position in the industry ” 
—the second expression of confidence, perhaps, sound- 
ing slightly more specific. His Odeon and Gaumont- 
British cinemas took just under £30 million at the box- 
office during the year ended June 26, 1954, about 
{1,200,000 more than the previous year ; this may be 
compared with total box-office receipts of perhaps £110 
million for the whole industry. After paying Enter- 
tainments Duty their met takings were about {£184 
million, and the group shows a>profit before tax of 
£3,196,232 on exhibition in Britain ; though Mr Rank 
emphasised that 236 of his cinemas, more than half 
the number though probably not of the seating capacity, 
operated at a loss of approximately £588,000 before 
providing capital charges, if profits on sales in the 
cinemas are excluded. 

The Rank group, keeping its own support of feature 
production steady at about 15 films from its own studios 
and six from Ealing Studios a year, now represents a 
rather small proportion of the growing output of British 
films ; but almost certainly a more profitable proportion 
than the whole. “On our normal method of valuation,” 
the report records, “ the films released during the year 
show, in the aggregate, a profit” ; which, of course, 
includes these films’ share of the Eady levy, which 
generally returns a feature film about an extra two-thirds 
of the amount it earned in normal film hire. Within 
the actual accounts, the group’s production is merged 
with distribution ; together these activities brought in a 
profit before tax of £836,813, which compares with the 
figure of £352,760 achieved in 1952-53 following several 
years of losses. At the group’s theatres during the year, 
indeed, 12 out of the 24 most profitable films played 
were British, and their aggregate receipts were almost 
exactly equal ‘With those of the 12 American. Remit- 
tances from the group’s films shown overseas have 
generally increased ; though in the United States their 
films still find it virtually impossible to get showings in 
“the public end of town,” and Mr John Davis spoke 
bitterly of “ people who think Norman Wisdom is just 
another comedian.” 
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This improvement in the group’s film business, sup- 
ported by fairly steady profits from manufacturing and 
other activities, has made possible a continuing attemp 
to clear up the balance sheet. Bank loans and over 
drafts have been further reduced, in spite of the employ 
ment of nearly £1 million of extra bank finance to 
finance current film production ; loan capital repaid by 
the normal annual instalments; and revenue reserve 
built up by about 40 per cent. Moreover, the 
group has recently obtained licences for the comple 
tion of some cinemas begun shortly before the war. 
and proposes to build theatres in some of the nev 
development towns. The high gearing of the group’: 
capital, and the substantial sums payable in debenture 
interest, preference dividends, and to outside share- 
holders, leave the ordinary shareholder in Odeon 
Theatres at the end of a long queue of claimants. The 
ordinary dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, in fact takes 
£78,127 out of the group’s net profit of £2,264,655. 
Even so, speculators in the Odeon equity (yielding a 
fraction more than 3 per cent) surely ignored that a 
company is conditioned by its history as well as its 
future ; and both weigh heavy on this balance sheet. 


* 


In a copybook ending to his annual statement, Mr 
Rank eschews prophecy, but feels the group should 
hold its place in the industry, 


. . and, if conditions beyond our control permit, . . . 
earn reasonable profits although I cannot promise tha' 
the level of profits earned in the year under review can 
be maintained. 


He has, elsewhere, brave remarks about his confi- 
dence that the public will continue to like entertain- 
ment “produced with the assistance of the greatest 
developments of this electronic age, shown under the 
best possible conditions, upon screens which are not a 
strain upon the eye,’ which Bush Radio Ltd. will 
no doubt duly take to heart. 

Whether that confidence is well placed in the indus- 
try as a whole remains to be seen. Earnings and 
personal expenditure on consumption may well con- 





EARNINGS AND ASSETS OF RANK ORGANISATION, 1948-54 (£’000) 


1948 | 1951 





i-June ::... 1949 1950 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
lated 
Wi _s | | 
frading profit 9,909 | 1,587* | 3,293 | 5,125 | 6,397 | 6,762 | 7,704 
iation... | 978 | 1,170 | 1,435 | 1,280 | 1,247 {1,319 | 1,543 
Taxation «...<s 2,529 717 | 1,215 | 1,710 | 2,512 | 2,612 | 3,259 
Net Profit...... 670 | Dr2,133 | DrI,096 | 138 835 | 1,191 | 1,031 
Sundry credits. | 60] 2,246 970; 140| 393 | 273! 671 
Ordinary | | feet a | 
dividends |} 166t! 36; Dp ai 78 
Ordinary divi- | ' | | i j 
dends (per cent) 173f Sit! | i 15 
oe Re | | | 
Retained profits 380 | Dr 133 | Dr 125 | 278 | 1,055 | 1,003 | 1,533 


* Including a non-recurring credit of £1,296,000. + Tax free. 
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| | | i i i 
bE reals as 
| | | | | | 
41,893 | 41,007 | 40,163 | 39,719 


assets, 


39,445 | 41,852 


oss de prec tion 


} 40,118 
en etc.. | 2,466 | 2,482 | 2,208 | 2,204; 2123) 2,055 2,075 
rade i i 

investments 3,941 | 4,050 |} 4,163 | 4,109 3,732 | 3,724: 3,753 
Films in hand. | 12,431 110,575 | 7,050 | 4,120 | 2,560 | 2,507 | 2,700 
Cael, cash exis 2,497 | 1,952 | 2,043 | 3,025 | 2,267 | 2,920) 2,761 
Bal. sheet total | 66,625 | 68,711 | 65,464 | 62,368 | 59,857 | 59,904 60,564 
sank loans ... | 13,590 | 16,287 | 12,950 9,214 | 6,777 | 5,805} 5,168 
Loan capital.. | 18,228 | 19,981 | 19,253 | 18,645 16,733 | 15,894 | 15,271 
Minority | 
: interests | 16,058 | 16,238 | 16,839 | 17,602 | 18,273 | 18,738 | 19,116 
Rev. reserves.. | 1,736; 248) 117] 376 | 1,422 | 2,423) 3,951 
Capital reserves| 603 790 , 596 615 566; 701| 400 
Ord. capital... 947 | 947 947 947 | 947 | 947 947 
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tinue to rise, and entertainment, like 
beer, is certainly now competing on 
“normal” terms with other claimants 
for the consumer’s pound. But one 
significant element in spending is still 
rising, with the ending of restrictions 
on hire purchase. As Mr Davis has said, 
“The cinemas are competing not only 
with television, but with the instalments 
on television”; and if the advertising 
carried by cinemas, among other media, 
should persuade the British customer 
to behave more like an American and 
devote more of his income to buying 
conventional luxuries “on time,” it 
might thin the margin of income that 
entertainment lives on. The biggest 
potential change here, of course, is car 
ownership, which mortgages income 
over and above the instalments (as 
indeed television may, considering tube 
life and service charges); the “ people’s car,” like the 
television set, would be a direct competitor for leisure 
hours. At this direct level, sponsored television cannot 
but bring television ownership nearer saturation and to 
some extent widen actual listenership, however much it 
cuts into the BBC’s audiences. 

Does this imply a continued concentration of whatever 
prosperity this business may attain into the circuits ? 
Immediately, while the wider screens are still spreading 
and the early successful films with them, the smaller 


Brea Pinewood 





The Market Clears a Hurdle 


A RENEWED firmness has spread through stock markets in 
the past few days, despite the pressure of new issues 
and the expectation of further pressure to come. The 
undertone has, of course, been very firm throughout ; and 
since the recent hesitancy had been caused principally by 
technical factors arising from the pace of the earlier advance, 
this week’s revival has probably been due more to the clear- 
ing up of these technical weaknesses than to the general 
influences of the flow of cheering economic news. That was 
certainly true of the industrial market. The further weak- 
ness in stores shares—and also in Kaffirs—on the eve of 
Tuesday’s unusually heavy settlement had provoked some 
noticeable uneasiness, and on Monday the Financial Times 
ordinary share index dropped by 1} points, to 170.0. But 


BRITISH FILM PRODUCTION 


(Produced and/or distributed by Rank) 
Ati Other film studios 
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cinemas may well expect their own new 
lease of better business. But not all the 
smaller cinemas in Britain have the 
space to show the wider-screen films 
effectively ; and not all their owners 
can find the money. Various calcula- 
tions of costs that have been made in 
the industry suggest that the larger 
cinemas, which get most of the busi- 
ness and are more strongly controiled 
by the circuits, also have better unit 
profits. The whole of the industry will 
benefit from the reduction of some 
£34 million in Entertainments Duty 
conceded this year, but it is not yet clear 
how the incidence of the reduced taxes 
and the revised scale of Eady levy will 
on balance benefit large as against small 
cinemas. There seems little likelihood 
that circuits would now embark upon 
the building of new cinemas, at current 
prices, to compete with established independent exhibi- 
tors for the local monopoly of a good site ; but some 
renewed wave of amalgamation may already have started, 
in the consolidation of some of the smaller circuits. All 
in all, cinema prospects look less tragic than they did a 
year ago. But in a business which could hardly raise new 
capital, Mr Rank’s concern with liquidity is understand- 
able ; during this testing time the chances seem even 
more heavily loaded towards the competitors with the 
longest purse. 


Ealing 


100 


Years ended June 30 
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it regained two-thirds of that loss as soon as it was apparent 
that the settlement would be surmounted without trouble, 
and then went further ahead to 171.8, or only a fraction 
below the peak touched at end-August, 

The gilt-edged market showed only a pale reflection of 
these uncertainties. After its fractional easing last Friday, 
it has displayed an impressive resistance both to the com- 
petition from the big new industrial loan stocks and to the 
further rise in bill rates in both London and New York. 
The Vickers £6 million of 4 per cent stock went with a big 
bang—applications totalled £143 million and Monday’s 
opening produced a premium of 2 points—with the result 
that unsatisfied subscribers were ready assembled to seize 
the £4 million of East Africa 4 per cent stock, oversub- 
scribed on Tuesday. The high spots of that day were the 
one-way option stocks—War Loan and 3} conversion (1961 
or after) both gained % of a point. This, of course, was 





before the renewed slide in sterling, which started to fall 
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again on Wednesday, and on Thursday morning dropped to 
$2.7933—its first quotation below parity for many months. 
In consequence gold was then “ fixed” at the new high 
point of 250s. 8d. a fine ounce. 

There is still no reason to suppose that this decline 
springs from any underlying weakness, despite the poor 
performance of Britain’s dollar exports during August ; the 
major cause can still be presumed to be the seasonal pay- 
ments for imports. And one influence that is certainly 
not casting any shadow over the market yet is the possi- 
bility of convertibility, despite the discussions that open 
in Washington on Thursday, on the occasion of the annual 
meetings of governors of the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank. Mr Butler, when he sailed for 
Washington (via Canada) on Tuesday, took care to 
emphasise that no spectacular results could be expected 
to emerge from these talks. He repeated yet again the 
well-known pre-conditions for convertibility ; and did so 
in terms that plainly reveal his opinion that the pre- 
requisites are still far from fulfilment. 


End of Blocked Marks 


R ERHARD, the German Minister for Economic Affairs, 

has shown a delicate sense of psychological timing 
in announcing the total freeing of blocked mark accounts 
held by non-residents. As from Thursday of this week 
all blocked mark balances can be transferred to and between 
all countries that have clearing arrangements with Germany, 
with the important exception of the dollar countries. This 
positive move is rightly described by the German authorities 
as “a new important step towards convertibility.” Made 
on the eve of the meeting of governors of the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington, it stands in significant 
contrast to the cautious remarks made by Mr Butler when 
he left for North America this week, 

The German initiative is unlikely to be followed by any 
substantial exercise of the rights of free transfer now 
conceded to non-residents. For some time past there has 
been an active market in blocked marks ; limited transfer- 
ability had been permitted for some time, and since the 
spring had extended to all balances originating before 
March 31st of this year. The upshot was that the rates 
for blocked marks approached so close to the official parity 
as to make this week’s declaration little more than the 
official admission of an already accomplished fact. It is 
estimated that a total of some DM6o00 million of blocked 
marks are actually in bank accounts, representing primarily 
the holdings of refugees and others who left Germany 
before the war and were unable to take their capital with 
them. These balances have probably changed hands many 
times and for some time past have been dealt in at around 
$23 to DMioo as compared with the official DM parity 
of $23.75. In addition, a total of fully DM12,000 million 
is estimated to be sunk in non-resident investments in 
Germany which, if sold, would have been converted into 
blocked marks. There is obviously no likelihood that the 
major industrial companies, whose subsidiary plants in 
Germany account for a large portion of these investments, 
will take advantage of the new-found freedom for liquidat- 
ing their investments, and the German authorities do not 
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expect any major pressure for transfer from this sour: 
The continued control of transferability of blocked ma: 
into dollars is important, since it constitutes one of | 
few elements of discrimination against the dollar that a 
still retained in German exchange control and imp: 
licensing practice. The removal of all other distinct: 
between capital and current Deutschemarks nonethe! 
represents an important move ; it has carried the advanc: 
of the mark towards convertibility appreciably beyond | 


* point at present reached by sterling on the same road. 


Fuel Shortage—and Costs 


OST recent forecasts of demand for fuel over the next 
M ten years or so have suggested that this will outrun 
British coal production, at least until the end of that period, 
and the conferences organised by the Association of Britis! 
Chambers of Commerce this week broadly accepted this 
view. They were offered the familiar analysis of the conse- 
quences: that unless export markets for coal are to be 
completely abandoned, Britain must rely more on importe 
fuels—either coal from abroad or the fuel oil that Briti 
refineries make as one of the products of imported crude 
oil. The Minister of Fuel and Power, indeed, specifica! 
recommended the assembled industrialists to consid 
further switching to fuel oil, in line with his own poli 
But the industrialists were also looking further ahead ‘> 
the advent of nuclear electricity. They were warned 1! 
could not make any significant contribution in the next 
ten years. 

Mr Humphrey Browne, Director-General of Producti 
of the National Coal Board, was discussing demand |! 
coal this week from the rather different standpoint of t! 
man who has to decide how it can be produced. H 
accepted the figure of 250 million tons that has been urge 
upon the Board as the likely demand in 1960-65, and fe 
that even when nuclear energy comes in that demand ough 
to be maintained. His own view, however, was that 4 
times during the next decade the National Coal Board w: 
have to be prepared to deal with minor and temporar 
surpluses of coal supply over demand, certainly for pa: 
ticular kinds of coal—an estimate that is reminiscent : 
Sir William MacGilvray’s guess two months ago that | 
coal rationing ended next May it would release an extri 
demand for only a million tons more coal a year. 

Mr Browne repeated that he had no sympathy for “ the 
doctrine of pricing coal on marginal costs in order to restrict 
demand.” But he remains very seriously concerned ove: 
the high cost of marginal tonnage—3o million tons of coal 
produced in 1953 were got at losses from 10s. per ton 
upwards with a total loss of £254 million, and the most 
expensive 2 million tons were got at an average loss of 
43s. a ton. His own immediate preoccupation is with the 
possibility of closing some of these highest-cost pits and 
releasing the men from them to work more effectively 
elsewhere. But he was obviously aware of the effect of 


present pricing policies in maintaining demand for just 
these costliest tons ; it is a problem to which the attention 
of the Coal Board is increasingly being directed as the 
possibility of a slightly closer balance between demand and 
supply approaches, The board’s industrial consumers were 
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STARCH IN TANNERIES 


Glucose, made from starch, is used by tanneries in a number 
of curiously different ways. Its main use in vegetable tanning 
is in the finishing processes. It is used, in addition to other 
leather dressings, to increase the suppleness and tensile 
strength of the leathers. In ‘chrome’ tanning glucose plays a 
more direct part: it is used for the reduction of bi-chromates 
of sodium or potassium, in the presence of sulphuric acid, 
to form basic chromium sulphate — the main tanning agent 
in the ‘ chrome’ tanning process. Glucose is also used for 
making a mulling solution in which sole leathers are often 
steeped before they are cut into soles. Mulling makes the 
leather easier to cut and less liable to damage during cutting. 
The tanning trade buys most of its glucose in the form of 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these advertise- 
ments how starch products are 


helping other industries you may 
see new possibilities of turning them 
to account in your own business. We 
shall be glad to discuss them with you. 
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solid glucose ‘chips.’ ‘Buffalo’ Glucose Chips, produced by 
Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial Division of 
Brown & Polson, are well known throughout the tanning 
industry. 

Brown & Polson Industrial Division produce 200,000 tons 
of starch products a year: more than 400 different products, 
which are helping more than 80 different industries to reduce 
production costs, to make better products, or even to make 
products that could not otherwise be made at all. We have 
spent more than 100 years in building up this large and 
varied business. We have learnt a lot about the industrial 
uses of starch products, and our advice is freely at your 
disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson 
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Harvest and Plant 


Comane HARVESTERS run on oil. Without this oil 
we should need many more men and horses to bring in 
the harvest. 

Providing oil power for agriculture is just one of the 
international services of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. From 
Anglo-Iranian refineries in seven countries flows a steady 
stream of petroleum products of all kinds. They help to 
fly aircraft, run heavy lorries, fire furnaces and perform a 


host of other vital functions throughout the world, 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 
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still convinced that they have a right to cheaper as well 
as more coal ; use of the price mechanism, they seemed to 


feel, is all very well when they are the sellers, but not when 
they come to buy. 


Squeeze in Copper 


HE price of copper seems to be charmed. Other metals 
have suffered sharp knocks in the past year ; copper 
has held firm almost throughout. To the discomforture of 
buyers—and of some sellers, too—copper prices did not 
tumble after private dealings were restored in Britain ; they 
ignored the huge surplus in Chile and scarcely fluttered 
during the American recession. The American stockpile 
rescued the Chilean surplus from the market, and cut-backs 
in production in the United States and Chile did the rest. 
The reduction in output proved to be unnecessarily severe. 
Consumption recovered quickly, and now strikes in the 
United States and Chile have accentuated the shortage of 
copper for early delivery. American producers have little 
unsold copper for shipment during the remainder of the 
year, and Chile has been unable to meet some of its forward 
sales commitments. Hence the pronounced squeeze on 
supplies on the London Metal Exchange, where a good deal 
of Chilean copper appears to have been hedged. Metal 
Exchange stocks have been falling week by week, and prices 
have bounded upwards in a narrow market. 
Cash copper has risen in the past month by about £17 
to over {£250 a ton, and three months has risen by about 
£9 a ton to over £240 a ton, the backwardation having 


widened to nearly £10. The chief restraint upon a further * 


rise appears to be the price policy of producers in 
the United States, who apparently intend to maintain their 
price for prompt copper at 30 cents a lb (£240 a ton), at 
least for some time. The advance in prices in London 
clearly carries with it the likelihood of a sharp reaction after 
a settlement is reached in Chile. The reaction may not 
immediately be sharp, because it will take time for Chilean 
supplies to improve. Even then, prices are unlikely to drop 
below their levels of a month ago. Until the end of the year 
at least, the prospective limitation of supplies and briskness 
of demand for copper should maintain a firm undertone to 
the market. 


Investment in Liners 


HE new P and O liner Iberia, which completed its sea 
FE trials last week-end and sails on its maiden voyage to 
Australia in ten days’ time, seems likely to have cost well 
over £64 million. This makes it the most expensive pas- 
senger ship ever built in a British shipyard ; the Queen 
Elizabeth was completed for £6 million and has nearly 
three times the tonnage, though the different forms of 
superstructure on an Atlantic liner and one designed for 
Far Eastern trades may somewhat exaggerate the difference 
in actual dimensions. 
The Iberia completes P and O’s ship building programme 
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for the time being, and indeed the company does not seem 
likely to need major replacements of tonnage for five or 
six years. Inevitably this has aroused speculation whether 
this may not be the last liner of such a size to be built 
by a British line unless shipbuilding prices can be 
moderated. Indeed some of their friends have asked 
whether P and O might not have been better off with a 
fleet of big new airliners—perhaps Britannias—in place 
of this magnificent ship. The Iberia will carry about 1,400 
passengers each way, about half first class and half tourist, 
on the Australian run four times a year ; and advocates of 
air transport have argued that a fleet of big airliners, with 
a lower initial cost, could carry more passengers in a year. 
None of them have suggested that air transport could deal 
with the cargo that the Iberia can carry in its 300,000 cubic 
feet of hold space, about half of it insulated for refrigerated 
cargo, and the company is clearly confident that the new 
liner will be assured of profitable employment throughout 
its operating life. But P and O is fully alive to the possi- 
bilities of the further transfer of business to the airlines, 
at any rate in passenger transport. It has, of course, a 
substantial financial interest in independent air business, 
including a large proportion of the military trooping to the 
Far East. 

The building of new liners, at today’s high prices, is 
taken by the liner companies as wholly essential to maintain 
the trades in which their ships operate. Companies such 
as P and O justify their resistance to the admission of new 
competitors—for example, the Japanese—to established 
liner conferences only by the claim that they can already 
offer full and modern service on the routes. This com- 
pany and others are certainly making significant invest- 
ments in independent air transport, in order to hedge their 
risks for the future. But while Britain, among other 
countries, follows the pelicy of the “ chosen instrument ” 
in regular airline operation, the liner companies will not 
be allowed to invest in airlines working directly over the 
main routes, so that the choice is not a clear cut one of 
maintaining the trade with one form of transport or another. 
Moreover, despite their apprehensions about passenger 
trends in the future, the liner companies are well aware that 
regular airline operation even today, and even with the 
considerable elements of subsidy that it enjoys, is still a 
considerably more dubious commercial proposition than 
running a shipping line. 


Money in the Shops 


1£ bad weather this summer seems to have driven rather 

more people more often into the shops on wet Saturday 
afternoons. Despite the very gloomy forecasts that were made 
at the time in various trades, the retail business has been 
doing very well ; and that goes for sales of clothing as much 
if not more than some other retail goods. Figures published 
by the Board of Trade for retail trade in July show striking 
increases of 10 per cent or more on July last year for all 
grades of retailers dealing in articles other than food. Prices 
have remained virtually stable over the last twelve months, 
so most of this represents the moving of more goods over the 
counter. Sales of food were up by some three per cent in 
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July: but nearly the whole of this would be accounted for 
by higher food prices. 

Since April, clothing sales have been well up on last year. 
May was a bad month, but increases of 16-17 per cent 
were recorded in April, 20 per cent in June, and now 12-16 
per cent in July. The multiples have received most of the 
increased business, and have done well in most lines except 
for the obvious failures such as summer dresses. Stocks in 
most shops and stores were much lower at the end of July 
than at the beginning, though they were still some 8 or 9 per 
cent above the level of a year ago. Sales of furniture and 
household goods probably reflected to some extent the 
removal of hire-purchase restrictions, even though this did 
not take place until the middle of the month and did not 
alter terms for furniture. Both the larger retailers and the 
independent shops, who figure strongly in this kind of 
business, had their best month yet, comparing this year with 
last. Even the independent retailers have now sold more 
household goods so far this year than they did in the same 
months of 1953, itself an exceedingly good year. 

But on the whole it is the department stores and the 
multiples that have enjoyed most of this new business. The 
co-operatives had another good month in most things other 
than food, but by the end of July their turnover was only 
some 3 per cent up on 1953, compared with the increases of 
5-7 per cent recorded by the stores and multiples. 


ITA Gets Going 


i Independent Television Authority has now 
A = appointed its chief executive official, the Director- 
General, ordered six transmitters, of which one is ready 
to be used, and obtained applications from enough pro- 
gramme contractors to ensure that virtually all of its time 
and space on the air will be filled. This has taken six 
weeks ; the authority hopes to be in a position to start 
transmitting by early autumn of next year. 

By that time the technical difficulties involved in sharing 
facilities with the BBC, already agreed in principle, will 
have been hammered out. Neither the BBC nor the new 
authority see any merit in duplicating the network of masts 
and aerials that the Corporation already operates up and 
down the country ; details such as building accommodation, 
responsibility for servicing and maintenance, and payment 
remain to be settled. Three stations will be opened up 
together ; these will be in London, Birmingham, and in the 
Manchester and Liverpool area. Sir Kenneth Clark, the 
chairman of the authority, hopes that about a half of the 
population will be covered to begin with. Further stations 
will be established at the rate of about three a year. Marconi 
already has available the transmitter that will be used at 
the Crystal Palace site in London and two others are to be 
delivered by the autumn of next year. Three more trans- 
mitters are being ordered from Pye ; these are smaller in 
capacity. By the time that these transmitters and the 
authority’s other facilities in and out of London have been 
paid for, a sizeable hole will have been made in the {1 
million that the authority can draw from the Postmaster- 
General before its programme revenue starts to flow. 

About 20 applications from would-be programme con- 
tractors have been received and others are still expected. 
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There are five large contractors who are prepared, if neces- 
sary, to take on the authority’s whole network for a day o: 
more at a time. So far only seven local contractors have 
applied, but once the details of proposed operations a: 
more widely known the authority expects many more loca 
firms to appear. How the authority will allocate time between 
these contractors, and indeed, the total number that it wil! 
deal with, has still to be worked out. But at least the 
authority, and the Government, will be able to breathe mo: 
easily now that it seems fairly certain that the authority w 
only occasionally be called upon to put on programmes itse! 


Dwindling Margins for the Airlines 


HE world’s major airlines have been taking stock thi 
week in Paris of their economic situation, which seem 
to be deteriorating steadily as the volume of air traffi 
grows. In his annual report to the assembled members o! 
the International Air Transport Association, Sir Willian 
Hildred, the director general, spoke frankly of “an 
economic shock wave” that had hit the industry. This 
seems strong language to use at a time when the airlines 
all over the world appear to have entered on a period 
of steady expansion, when traffic is rising and fleets are 
being lavishly re-equipped. Passenger traffic on scheduled 
services all over the world (including non-IATA members 
but excluding airlines in China and Russia) rose 16 per cen‘ 
last year to a total of 46,000 million passenger kilometres 
Mail traffic was up 7 per cent and cargo, 4 per cent. 
While this expansion has been taking place, largely 
through the medium of lower fares, the margin between 
costs and receipts has been gradually narrowing until it is, 
according to Sir William, “in many cases, almost non- 
existent.” But this does not prove that air transport is basi- 
cally uneconomic. During the year covered by Sir William’s 
gloomy diagnosis, British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
an operator that consistently lost immensely heavy sums 
during the postwar years in which air transport as 4 
whole has become profitable, made a net profit in the 
order of £1 million. It is more probable that the indus- 
try is going through a period of temporary disequilibrium 
following a big increase in carrying capacity. There is 
bound to be some time-lag before new traffic appears to fill 
this capacity. For example, the potential passenger-carrying 
capacity of IATA members, which between them account 
for 86 per cent of the world’s scheduled air traffic, rose 22 
per cent during 1953 ; the proportion actually sold went up 
only 20 per cent, so that the average load carried declined. 
Tourist fares have brought a new class of passenger to 
the airlines to fill the additional seats, but have done so at 
fares so low that the services will break even only when the 
aircraft can be filled reasonably close to capacity. Tourist 
flights are fast becoming the standard form of air service, 
and at the present tinte, the airlines do not see much oppor- 
tunity for reducing fares. any lower in order to tap a fresh 
section of the passenger market. There remains freight. 
This has been the Cinderella of air transport, relegated as 
make-weight to the passenger services, which yield 70 per 
cent of airline revenue and ruled by a patchwork jumble 
of rates. Most observers in the airlines would agree that 
the time has now come to devote the same attention to 
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A new view of TI 


isolates a modern truth: today we live TT. 

Jet pilots need TI; great liners plough the seas TI 
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developing freight traffic that has been given over the past 
to passengers. When the Paris meeting is over, the IATA 
airlines will move on to their real business, a rate conference 
to be held in Venice, where it is hoped at the least to clear 
the ground for the formation of a new freight policy that 
will bring more of this kind of inanimate (and so more 
amenable) traffic into the air. 


Mr Clore Clears the Deck 


R CHARLES CLORE, assisted no doubt by his grey 
M eminence, Mr Sainer, has reshuffled his holdings 
with the dexterity of a conjuror. The conjuror’s patter, 
“ there it is, there it isn’t,” is almost audible. Having made 
his successful bid for the ordinary shares of J. Sears, Mr 
Clore was free to carry out his plan, with the aid of some 
insurance companies, of selling many of the company’s 
freeholds and taking the properties back on long leases. 
By the end of last March these transactions had added 
about £3 million to the cash resources of J. Sears ; Mr 
Clore was then considering further sales which would bring 
in another £1 million “or even more.” These funds were 
available for investment in “sound and progressive busi- 
nesses.” 

Two issues were left unresolved: the placing of the 
newly released money more firmly in the control of Mr 
Clore and his associates than the 25 per cent outside equity 
shareholding in J. Sears would allow, and the consolidation 
of Mr Clore’s interests. Both have now been settled. A 
new company, Haverton Holdings, owned by Mr Clore’s 
interests, has been formed with an ordinary capital of {2 
million of £1 ordinary shares and £1 million of {£1 6 per 
cent preference shares. Haverton Holdings owns all the 
issued capital of Furness Shipbuilding Company, which in 
turn controls Bentley Engineering (to the extent of about 
two million shares). That company controls the hosiery 
machinery company, Mellor Bromley. All the ordinary 
shares of Haverton Holdings have now been sold to J. 
Sears for £33 million. That price is “based as to the 
Furness Shipbuilding Company’s undertaking on a valua- 
tion by Price Waterhouse and Company and as to the con- 
trolling interest in the Bentley Engineering Company on 
prices lower than those currently quoted on the Stock 
Exchange, London, for shares in that company.” (That 
seems to point to a potential share dealing profit if at any 
time J. Sears sold some of its Bentley Engineering shares 
in the market.) 

The reshuffle leaves Mr Clore and his associates with 
the ace of trumps—the £33 million in cash which arises 
directly from the sale of the Haverton shares but which 
originally sprang from the Sears transaction. Any calcu- 
lation of the “ profits” that have accrued is vitiated not 
only by the fact that not all the details are known but 
also because no one can be certain about liabilities for tax. 
Effectively, the reorganisation leaves the passive spectators, 
the minority shareholders in J. Sears, with the knowledge 
that their previously undervalued shares have been trans- 
formed into investments in an assorted bag of companies ; 
these companies are currently earning profits of more than 
£1 million a year. In addition, they have a claim on the 
residual profits of the other Sears subsidiary, Freeman, 
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Hardy and Willis—the boot and shoe company which now 
has higher rents to pay than in the past. More than this, 
the reorganisation, following as it does on the complete 
hiving off of the shoe business into Freeman, Hardy and 
Willis, consolidates Mr Clore’s interests under the control 
of one holding company. It clears the deck for any further 
deals he may be considering. 


Capacity for Coal 


COAL mine is an underground factory with moving 
walls, which it extends by consuming them. In 
selecting “the physical capacity of the pits to produce 
coal” as the limiting factor on output from British mines 
in the short term, Sir Hubert Houldsworth was concerned 
last week to emphasise the familiar though still peculiar 
circumstances of extractive industries. Current production 
has to be complemented by not immediately productive 
“development” of further coal faces and the roads and 
transport to serve them—plus adequate exploration 
and sinkings of fresh mines—merely in order to main- 
tain the industry’s capacity to produce. Current output, in 
such industries, can always be stepped up quickly or taken 
out more cheaply at the expense of future capacity; Sir 
Hubert argued that the industry’s capacity is still impaired 
today as a result of the employment of such spendthrift 
mining methods in the war and inter-war years. 

The capacity of the mining industry is indeed, in the 
short run, inflexible. Between the beginning of 1949 
and the end of 1950 manpower on British colliery books 
fell by about 40,000, by which time some mines were on the 
verge of ceasing to be effective operating units, In the next 
two years manpower rose by about 35,000 back to nearly 
the previous level—and in all but a few areas the industry 
had to turn away men because it could not usefully employ 
them. Such rigidity certainly emphasises the danger of 
mortgaging future capacity for immediate output ; and it 
is fair to say that during the last three years, since it began 
to increase the capital investment with which development 
work is inextricably associated towards the levels set in its 
development plan, the National Coal Board has not itself 
been doing this. 

The effort devoted to development, of course, does not 
come out in the production statistics; another hidden 
element, as Sir Hubert pointed out, is the amount of dirt 
raised with the coal, which because the best seams are gone 
and mechanisation mostly degrades coal, has markedly 
increased since the war. His conclusion from these points 
—that the comparisons commonly made between output 
in 1913 and 1937 with output in postwar years are there- 
fore largely meaningless—was probably soothing to his 
audience at the National Coal Board Summer School last 
week, as being both broadly true and convenient. His 
further calculations that if in 1954 the industry had as 
many miners as in 1913, or as many miners and the same 
pit capacity as in 1937, it would be producing roughly as 
much coal, seem rather less»profitable. To distinguish the 
circumstances of the past from those of the present is 
useful in deciding how to act in future ; but ifs have even 
less calorific value than dirt. 
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August Trade 


UGUST, when people flock to the seaside instead of to 
A the factories, is always a poor month for British 
exports, and it cancels the benefit of the big jump in ship- 
ments during the long working month of July. As neither 
month is representative, the best guide is the average of 
July and August together. Exports last month fell by over 
£40 million to £205.6 million fob, but the average of 
{226.3 million for the two months was 5 per cent higher 
than that of the same period of last year and {2.5 million 
better than the monthly average of the second quarter of 
this year. Re-exports in July and August averaged £8.7 
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million, about the same as the second quarter average. 
Thanks to a seasonal decline in imports to £266.7 million 
cif in August, the average for the two months of £278.2 
million was 2 per cent less than the second quarter average 
but nearly 3 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
months of 1953. Although the visible trade deficit rose 
sharply to £52.8 million, the two-monthly average of £43.2 
million compared favourably with the average deficit of 
£45.8 million a month in the first half of the year. 

Exports to North America failed to maintain the recovery 
that began in the second quarter. The two-monthly 
average of {21.9 million was 11 per cent below the second 
quarter average and 20 per cent less than in the same 
months of last year. Shipments to the United States 
averaged {11.4 million in July and August compared with 
#12.5 million in the second quarter ; shipments to Canada 
fared rather worse, averaging {10.5 million compared with 
£12.1 million in the second quarter. 
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Plunge in Cocoa Prices 


HORTAGES of commodities have the disconcerting habi 
S —to the people financially involved—of easing 4 
swiftly as they came. The shortage of cocoa, which cause: 
the price to double within a year to a peak of about £'55 
a ton, has now eased to the extent that the price has plung: 
down by roughly £100 a ton. The decline was set o 
by the withdrawal of the minimum export price in Braz: 
The mid-crop in Brazil proved to be rather bigger tha 
was generally expected, and exporters there were alread 
offering cocoa below the minimum price of 63.25 US cen’ 
a lb. When the minimum was withdrawn, they scramble: 
to press supplies on a falling market. They were joined b 
Brazilian speculators who had bought in the expectatio 
of a rise, and then by sellers of French West African cocoa 
The British West African marketing boards recently weak 
ened market confidence further by selling a small quanti! 
of 5,000 tons to British manufactuters at £425 a ton fc 
October /December shipment ; this is £20 a ton below the 
previous price and £70 a ton below their opening price f 
the new season’s crop. 

Selling pressure has now died away; the marketin; 
boards have withdrawn ; and most buyers are holding o' 
to await the publication next week of the first official esti 
mate of the main crop in the Gold Coast, the larges 
producer. The crop is unofficially estimated at som 
230,000 tons or more, compared with last season’s smal 
crop of 205,000 tons. No estimate of the crop is likely to 
be reliable so early in the season, but the prospect of only 
a small addition to or a drop in supplies could again have 
a disproportionate effect on the price. 


Wool Prices Steady 


HE break in wool prices has been checked this week 
Despite a very heavy offering at the Australian 
auctions, prices there have held steady except for faulty 
wools, and the tone of the market is firm. At the London 
auctions prices of merino wools, which suffered the largest 
decline, have rallied by about 2} per cent, and medium 
quality crossbred wools are also about 2} per cent dearer 
Buyers were prepared to pay a small premium over 
Australian prices to obtain wool in London. In South 
Africa, too, the market is firmer, and prices for comparable 
wools appear to be slightly higher than in Australia, no 
doubt because South Africa is also a nearer source of 
supply. 

Competition has become more widespread at all the wool- 
selling centres, and practically all the wool on offer has 
been sold. While buyers remain cautious, they seem to be 
gaining confidence in the market. The lower level of prices 
compared with the close of last season should in time stimu- 
late business throughout the chain of manufacture ; merino 
wool in particular now looks more attractive to the trade. 
It is still much too soon, however, to be sure that fresh 
weakness in prices may not occur later on. Crossbred wools 
still command something of a scarcity value which will be 
tested when larger quantities become available at the open- 
ing of the New Zealand auctions at the end of October. 
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The Tangle of Exchange Control 


HE banks authorised to transact foreign exchange busi- 
i. ness in Britain have recently received one of the 
administrative series of notices issued by the Bank of 
England summarising in convenient form the law contained 
in the Exchange Control Act of 1947 and the various 
Treasury orders made under that Act. Although this notice 
breaks no fresh ground, it provides a salutary reminder of 
the horrifying tangle of regulations, form filling and other 
impedimenta that remain to bedevil the banks and their 
clients when they engage in foreign exchange business. In 
spite of the considerable simplification in the structure of 
exchange control that has occurred recently, particularly 
through the world-wide extension of the transferable 
account system, it still demands the concentrated attention 
of battalions of clerks and higher executives. The latest 
notice draws particular attention to this mass of negative 
paper work in its explanation of the various returns that 
have to be made to the Bank of England. When authorised 
banks buy and sell foreign currencies from or to their 
customers forms E, T1 or T2 must be held. The E forms 
have then to be lodged with the Bank of England on the 
fifth working day after the date on which the deals were 
booked. The Tr and T2 forms have to be lodged weekly 
with the Trade Control and Investigations Office of the 
Bank of England. 

Authorised banks must also complete a return, “ Return 
54/1,” showing their positions on the last working day of 
each month in all currencies for which official rates are 
quoted and also in Canadian dollars. Returns must simi- 
larly be furnished in respect of other currencies where the 
positions, short or long, exceed the equivalent of £2,000 or 
where spot balances held against forward liabilities exceed 
the equivalent of £15,000. There is yet another form, 
“Return 54/3,” on which the authorised banks have to 
show their gross forward arbitrage purchases and sales in 
EPU currencies. These particular returns must be lodged 
with the Bank of England (Dealings and Accounts Office) 
not later than the 8th of each month. Those who count 
the risk of a move to greater freedom in foreign exchange 
matters might occasionally give a thought to the gain to 
be secured by the dismantling of this paraphernalia of 
controls by freeing for more constructive tasks the thousands 
who tend it directly and the even greater number in 
banking, commerce and industry whose time is occupied in 
satisfying its formalities and inquisitions. 


Coping with “Free” Sugar 


HE difficulties of the International Sugar Agreement, 
which were discussed in The Economist last week, 

have been eased for the time being. With only three months 
of the year to go, the International Sugar Council has at 
last brought supplies of raw sugar for the free market 
broadly into line with demand, and it has found the task 
easier than its earlier estimates suggested. Thanks to a sub- 
Stantial increase in the requirements of India and the 
smaller Commonwealth countries, the estimated require- 
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ments of the free market in 1954 have been increased by 
466,000 tons to 4,330,000 tons. Exports from non-partici- 
pating countries are estimated at 875,000 tons, and the 
effective export quotas of members amount to 3,709,000 
tons, a total of 4,584,000 tons. Hence the surplus has 
fallen to the relatively small figure of 254,000 tons. The 
expected deficit in the exports of some members amounts 
to 142,000 tons, of which 100,000 tons will be redistributed 
among other exporters. The council recommends that 
members waive their right to the redistribution of the other 
42,000 tons, and that Brazil, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Formosa, the Dominican Republic and Poland voluntarily 
agree to wipe out the remaining surplus of 212,000 tons by 
a pro rata reduction in their export quotas. 

The elimination of the surplus is admittedly theoretical. 
It may be too late for some countries to make the voluntary 
cuts in exports, and demand on the free market during the 
remainder of this year may prove to be smaller than has 
been supposed. But the fact that the surplus itself is now 
much less burdensome, and that 350,000 tons of Cuban 
sugar have passed into the hands of a single official seller, 
should enable the agreement to weather the next three 
months. Further crop restriction in Cuba, and a smaller 
European beet crop, should give the agreement a somewhat 
smoother passage in 1955. The council’s own indication 
of the outlook for next year will be known in November, 
when it meets again to consider the estimate of free market 
requirements in 1955, and to assign initial export quotas. 
In view of this year’s experience, it would seem desirable 
that the council should take a severe view of import require- 
ments, and fix the quotas accordingly, supported if neces- 
sary by voluntary reductions at the outset. It may be too 
much to expect the council’s powers to restrict exports to be 
strengthened, but until this is done the agreement is likely 
to continue to be threatened by excessive supplies for some 
tume. 


Cheer About Chemicals 


F any fresh evidence were required to prove that the 
chemical industry is surf-riding as high on the wave 

crests as most of British industry it has been provided 
by the two interim statements from Monsanto and Albright 
and Wilson. Both companies have reported an increase in 
sales in the first half of the year; both of them have 
made full use of newly installed capacity. In the first half 
of the year, Monsanto’s sales in Britain amounted to over 
£6.1 million, compared with £5.2 million in the first six 
months of 1953. The directors of Albright and Wilson 
have not published sales figures, but they describe the 
increase in turnover as substantial. 

As an inevitable corollary, profits have gone up. Mon- 
santo’s half-year’s income, before tax, has reached £888,000, 
nearly double the income of £489,000 earned in the first 
half of 1953 ; so too is its net income of £408,000, against 
£224,000. Less spectacularly, Albright and Wilson has 
earned a trading profit of £1,680,000 and a net profit of 
£430,000, compared respectively with profits of {1,370,000 
and £375,000. These figures have kindled optimistic hopes 
about the future equity dividends of ICI as well as those 
of the two companies concerned. But Monsanto has merely 
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SAFETY FIRST AND ALWAYS 


Mining is a constant war with nature. Miners have 
as their weapons rock drills, explosives, shovels, water 
and their native wits, sharpened by experience. 
weapons are pitted against the vagaries of nature. 
To win the metal-bearing ores from the great lode of the 
Broken Hill mines, men drill into the face of the rock, 
charge the holes with explosives, and fire them. Through 
safety precautions that is simple enough; but dust, one 
of the miners’ worst enemies, must spread when charges 
are fired. 


These 


Experience has shown how explosives can be used to win 
the ore without danger. Stringent safety regulations are 
enforced to eliminate the hazards of the work, and special 


attention is paid to minimising the effects of dust and 
fumes. 


Safety officers enforce every safety measure ; every accident 
causing lost time is fully investigated and, where necessary 
or desirable, new safety precautions are introduced, The 
graph of accidents shows a continuously descending curve. 
But carelessness remains ; it is, even now, the greatest single 
cause of accidents, few though they be. 

The Broken Hill mines controlled by The Consolidated Zinc 
Corporation Limited are as proud of their accident preven- 
tion as they are of their contribution to the prosperity of 
Australia and Britain. The Corporation has created a vast 
industry in the two countries. This is exemplified at 
Avonmouth in the west of England, where the largest zinc 
smelter in Europe produces the entire output of primary 
zinc for the United Kingdom, as well as sulphuric acid and 
other related products. 


Lead, Silver, Zinc 


‘he formation of The Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited in 1949 united 
the bond of common interest between Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited 
of Great Britain and The Zinc Corporation, Limited of Australia. The two 
companies have for many years been associated in the development of the 
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maintained its interim payment at 6} per cent ; and while 
Albright and Wilson has raised its interim-from § to 7 
per cent the directors are careful to point out that this 
crease is designed to level out the year’s payments. 

Expectation will not be killed by such caution, for both 
companies look forward to the closing months of this year 
with zest. Having reported an increase in sales at home 
and maintained sales abroad in spite of intensified com- 
petition, the directors of Monsanto say that “ general 
demand is being well maintained.” That may be an 
understatement for they then add that the company’s pro- 
ducts appear to be going directly into consumption and not 
into stocks. The directors of Albright and Wilson are 
explicit ; having described demand as “ firm,” they remark 
that working forecasts indicate that the volume of trade 
will be even higher in the last half of this year than it was 
in the first. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Treasury has announced another of its customary 
conversion offers for Defence Bonds. This time the holders 
of the 3 per cent bonds maturing between January 1, 1955, 
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and May §, 1955, are invited to continue their bonds until 
July 1, 1955. If they accept the offer, they will be paid on 
that date a full six months’ interest and the maturity 
premium of {1 per cent. Their bonds will then be 
exchanged into the same amount of 33 per cent Defence 
Bonds (Conversion Issue). 


* 


Tea prices are still climbing. In London this week 
common tea reached a new peak of 5s. $3d. a Ib., a rise of 
5d. in a fortnight. The increase in retail prices is now 
likely to amount to 8d. a Ib. 


* 


Although Powell Duffryn’s income before tax has risen 
from {1,476,910 to £1,810,362 and its net profits from 
£556,883 to £777,395 in the year to March 31st, the direc- 
tors have been content to leave the ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 8 per cent. The completion of the company’s 
negotiations with Socony-Vacuum will take longer than had - 
been expected so that the date of the annual general meet- - 
ing has been postponed until a little later in the year. 


Company Notes 





GESTETNER. Gestetner, the 
office machinery manufacturers, fittingly 
celebrated its silver jubilee year as a 
public company by making the greatest 
number of sales in its history. The 
company’s trading profits went up from 


£1,140,454 to £1,260,137. Ordinary share- 


holders will receive bigger dividend 
cheques. The dividend rate has been left 
unchanged at 20 per cent but this year it 
will be paid on an ordinary capital of 
£1,293,504, as enlarged by the one for 
five free scrip issue. 

The directors seem to be looking for- 
ward to another rise in sales in the current 


Years to Aug. 31, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

frading profit......... 1,140,454 1,260,137 
Depreciation .......... 151,458 195,468 
TOR Soc cact eves 536,651 587,564 
Net profit............. 384.994 417,423 
Ordinary dividends.... 118,159 142,162 
Ordinary dividends (per 

NET oe xn cs ira 20 20 
Retained by subsidiaries 185,450 208,562 
Retained by parent com- 

PON 8 ck Sees OR 140,650 96,310 

Cons. balance sheet :-— 

Fixed assets, less depre- 

GN ys ih ac ecoues 1,071,831 1,212,660 
Net current assets ..... 2,581,474 2,540,080 
PRUE chee sua eakes 1,217,645 1,347,102 
CA Mh eS i 4G ak eek 1,237,640 1,055,768 
ONO i os as 1,831,082 1,997,408 
Ordinary capital....... 1,074,170 1,293,504 


5s. ordinary stock at 21s. 9d. yields £4 12s. per cent. 


year, for stocks of raw materials and work 
in progress have been increased to ensure 
a smooth flow of production. In the 
balance sheet, the latest year’s achieve- 
ments are reflected in the rise in debtors 
(from £1,244,963 to £1,443,679) and the 





hopes for the current year in the rise in 
stocks (from £1,217,64§ to £1,347,102). 
The provision of further working capital, 
accompanied by more fixed capital invest- 
ment, has made a slight call on liquid 
assets but these resources are more than 
ample enough to meet any fresh commit- 
ments. The balance sheet figures as well 
as the increase in earnings should justify 
the forward looking yield of 43 per cent 
offered by the §s. ordinary shares at the 
current market price of 21s. 9d. 


* 


INTERNATIONAL TEA. The 
end of rationing has been followed, to 
use the words of the chairman of Inter- 
national Tea, by “ cut and thrust competi- 
tion ” between the grocers. The customer 
is now the dictator. Costs are rising ; 
at the auctions tea has fetched ever higher 
prices and another increase in its retail 
price is promised ; and fresh claims for 
higher wages are now under negotiation. 
Competition has put a ceiling on most 
prices. Sales of different foods have fluctu- 
ated quite widely and their future course is 
difficult to predict. Profit margins are 
uncertain and, both in the wholesale and 
retail branches of the trade, meagre. To 
keep profits up the grocers have at the 
very least to maintain their sales. 

That ideal demands two courses of 
action, both of which International Tea 
has followed. The first is a strict control 
on stocks; that control must also be 
flexible so as to allow for changes in con- 
sumers’ tastes. The company’s success in 
this direction is indicated by the fall in 



































its stocks from £5 million to under £43 
million. The consequent improvement ir 
liquid resources helps the company 
towards its second objective, the further 
modernisation of its retail stores ; part of 
the money spent by the company has gone 
into the conversion of shops into self 
service stores. Commenting on these con- 
versions, Mr Frank Wilson uses the 
imperative mood: “ Turnover is our life- 
blood. - If self service is the solution then 
we must adopt it where we are satisfied 


Years to May I, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

Trading profit......... 1,735,834 1,755;352 
Total income.......... 1,736,164 1,777,82° 
Depreciation .......... 242,123 268,552 
I oa iad awe 838,877 856,18) 
Me aah ccs tens 557,391 563,99: 
Ordinary dividends .... 168,563 170,5004 
Ordinary dividends (per r 

Gee ote ode ons oe a 20 20 
Retained by subsidiaries 58,688 56,826 
General reserve........ 200,000 200,000 
Added to carry forward. 3,718 667 

Cons. balance sheet :-— 

Fixed assets, less depre- . 

Snes Sa. baa Own 5.493.609 5 576,952 
Net current assets ..... 5,212,330 5,547,727 
Sia sds 5,057,744 4,725,476& 
Cash and TRC’s....... 795,182 1,411,962 
Capital reserves ....... 1,249,055 1,331,778 
Revenue reserves ...... 4,297,470 4,557,162 
Ordinary capital....... 1,550,000 1,550,000 


bs. ordinary share at 22s. 9d. yields £4 8s. per cent. 


that this method of trading will attract the 
public.” 

In the year to May Ist, International 
Tea may have felt only the nibble of com- 
petition. Its trading profits hardly altered, 
thanks to better results from-the tea and 
preserves departments (balancing out the 
fall in demand for cakes and biscuits). 
The company may yet have to experience 
the full bite of competition. In the 
current year, for instance, the chairman 
expects smaller profits from the sale of tea. 
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If the company repeats the ordinary divi- 
dend of 20 per cent, as it did in 1953-54, 
the 5s. ordinary shares at the current price 
of 22s. 9d.—thanks to some short-sighted 
buying when rationing came to an end— 
would offer the slender yield of just over 
4.4 per cent, 


* 
DAVY AND UNITED. British 


industry is still short of capital equipment. 
But the pace of installation is quickening. 


Heavy engineering concerns such as Davy. 


and United cannot fail to do well, though 
they must glance now and then over their 
shoulders towards Germany. Full order 
books would not be so full if they failed 
to keep a strict control on costs, delivery 


dates and prices. Davy and United’s 
order books are bulging—only recently 


has it secured an important contract from 
Dorman Long—and the directors feel 
confident of “the company’s continued 
success over the next two or three years 
at least.” It would be a sad case indeed if 
the directors were unable to be so con- 
fident, for as a producer of rolling mills 
and other heavy equipment Davy and 
United should be a prime beneficiary of 
the continuing development of. the steel 
industry. 


Its trading profits, which went up from 
£442,798 to £551,830, certainly benefitted 
in the year to March 31st. Unfortunately, 
trading profits do not tell the whole story. 
Net profits have fallen slightly, simply 
because the provision for contingent 
claims has suddenly been increased from 
£41,099 to £196,754. The directors 
explain that this additional provision is an 
exceptional amount, designed to meet the 
estimated cost of “abnormal rectification 
work to be carried out on a number of 
contracts for a customer.” That customer 
has notified the company of a claim for 
damages, but as the company has been 
advised that it has a good defence no 
specific provision has been made against 
this contingent liability. Beyond stating 


these facts the chairman, as the matter is 
still under negotiation, makes no further 
comment though “debtors ” of £1,246,506 
include the sum of £117,892 in respect of 
this contract. 

Hence, the company has had the un- 
pleasant task of reporting a fall in net 
profits in a year in which it achieved the 
highest turnover in its history. Confirma- 
tory evidence on this point can be found 
in the rise in the gross value of stocks and 
work in progress, before deducting instal- 
ment and advance payments, from 
£3,885,839 to £4,030,565. The company, 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1953 1954 
Cor lated earnings :— £ £ 

lrading profit......... 442,798 551,330 
Depreciation ......<eve 87,856 88,551 
Contingent claims ..... 41,099 196,754 
DRORHON 635 oF ee ekia eae 180,909 136,165 
Me DPOTE as, 6 Ohne ee 131,699 128,697 
Sundry credits ........ 30,695 110,204 
Ava f AME a6 ce 162,394 238,901 
Ordinary dividends... 56,943 59,604 
Ordinary dividends (per 

pn > Scan eee ee 10 10 
Retained by subsidiaries 20,000 20,000 
Ret by parent com- 

DONT Fs 5 ks pecacenaene 85,451 159,297 

Cons. la sheet :— 

Fixed assets, less depre- 

GAGE: ... Sask ee 1,405,566 1,486,816 
Net « t assets 1,192,387 1,288,753 
nels oo. édscnaie 1,272,036 1,229,683 
Cash Oh: o. 2 acne ae 256,251 123,940 
Bank overdrafts ....... 303,268 256,430 
Resnrved -.. << s-¢ioGon 1,419,631 1,593,154 
Ordinary capital....... 1,035,322 1,083,715 


{1 ordinary stock at 35s. xd yields £5 10s. per cent. 


in spite of the increase in these instalment 
payments, is still short ef cash. Ordinary 
shareholders have thus had to remain 
content with a repeated dividend of 10 per 
cent ; as in the last three years this divi- 
dend has been accompanied by a tiny offer 
of shares (this time in the ratio of one 
share for every £22 of stock) at par to 
shareholders. 
the issue—the shares are effectively offered 
on a yield basis of ro per cent—may not 
altogether compensate shareholders for the 
five years of an unchanged dividend. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: September 22nd 
Next Contango Day: September 22nd 
Next Settlement Day: September 28th 

THE stock market began the week u 
easily, but prices were soon cheered 
by the completion of the heavy settleme 
the course of the railway wages nego. 
tions and the firmness of prices on W . 
Street. Gilt-edged prices were beginn 
to edge upwards on Monday and 
advance broadened out on Tuesday w 
gains of up to § of a point were m 
by the undated and long dated issu 
Dominion and Colonial loans shared 
the advance, though most of the dem: 
was again concentrated upon the 
couponed issues. The rally in prices 
not last long and later in the week pri 
did little more than to hold the ea: 
gains. Bank shares remained firm 
Bank of Scotland rose 2s. 6d. to 68s. 
the higher interim dividend; ove: 
banks, on the other hand, were dul! 
Hongkong and Shanghai fell 2 point 
98 on Monday. The main feature 
the foreign market was the buying 
German Government and munic 
loans ; some of the buying was repo: 
to be on Swiss account. 

Store shares made the biggest losses 
the dull industrial market on Monday 
they then led the rally which follov 
later in the week. In these moveme 
“Gussies” and United Drapery « 
prominent. Smaller gains were repor 
in almost every other sector of the ma: 
and the improvement in freight r: 
brought in buyers for shipping sha: 
J. Sears, on the news of the reorganis: 
tion, lost 43d. to 17s. The new 
Vickers loan stock opened at 1f premiu 
on the issue price of 984, touched 
premium of 2 and then fell back to 1} 
premium. 

A reasonable turnover in oil shares Ic 
prices little changed on balance. In 
quiet market rubber shares tended 
improve but movements in tea shar 
were rather irregular. Kaffir§ sha: 
began the week on a dull note but a br 
rally was staged later which soon broa/ 
ened out to include the older producer: 
as well as the developing mines. A revi 
in Continental demand helped to lift t 
prices of Rhodesian copper shares. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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Free of tax, Yield calculated on gross basis. 
ater (!) Flat yield. (g) Yield basis 433%. (A 
ter capital banus, (J) Vield basis 119%. (kh) 
— 3%. (p) Also 5% net capital distribution. 
b tax, from capital ts. Yield basis 10%. 
sis | * Ex dividend. 


(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 
Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% 
ield basis 8%. (1) To latest date. 
(q) Yield basis 22% gross. 


(a) Yield basis 12%. . (v) Yield basis 7§%. 


1%, after capital bonus. 





























| Gross . 
Pesaro Price, | Yield, | Prices, 1954 | Last Two 
ta'Sept. 18 AND Yield, ee ae ed ORDINARY Sept. 1 
Low STOCKS o 1954 High | Low | 2 
Cf Sev 1 eee a, | % | % ‘\Sreer & ENGINEERING] £ s. @ 
99; |Exchequer 2}% 1955 ....; 100} | 100} | 0 711/112 4 | 68/3 41/44 | 12}c 15 ciB.S.A. £1...... 0000s} 67/6 67/6 4 8 il 
101 Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... 1044f | 10445 | 014 9 12 1 3412/4 8/9 hl5c 34a Cammell Laird 5/-....| 10/6 10/9 |617 8 
991} |Exchequer 3% °62-63.. 104%, | 104% | 1 3 41,210 Tli 65/- 49/9 | 5 a| 10 dGuest Keen N’fold f1.| | 64/44 | 63/- | 415 3 
993 (Serial Funding 13% 1954. 1100 0/44/100/0/33} Se 112 12 | 38/44 | 34/6 Stewarts & Lloyds {1.| 38/- 38/- bee 
99; |S. Fdg. 13% 1954 Ass. Exc.) 100} | 1008 | 1 7 3/210 31) 25/6 | 22/- “730 4 alUnited Steel £1...... | 25/- | 25/3 |7 2 Te 
99 42 Serial Funding 2}% 1957.) 101% | 101% | 013 3/115 6 | 41/10}; 23/9 Zta| 12}b)Vickers {1 ........-- 39/- 40/6 314 le 
100 #% ‘Serial Funding 3% 1955..} 10145 | 101% | 114 7 _ TEXTILES | 
100 War Bonds 24% °54-56.. i 100% | 100% | 0 1610/2 0 21] 28/2 | 21/4 4a, 11 b\Bradford Dyers {1 ...| 26/— | 26/- 7 1310" 
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954} ‘Savings Bonds 3%, 55-65. | 99¢ | 994:113 513 0 8H 34 |; 25/2 64a; 4d\Courtaulds f{1....... 32/- | 31/99 |5 0 
97, |Funding 24% "56- RRS 1004* | 100} | 1 6 5/2 8 Ti} 30/3 | 23/8 20 c| 10 ajLanes. Cotton f1..... 27/6 | 27/3 |5 10 Ile 
92% |Funding 3% °59-69...... | 96§* | 964%* 11710!3 5 21) 39/9 | 30/Th 5a 15 ee Baldwins {1} 31/6 | 32/6 | 6 3 lm 
93% |Funding 3% '66-68.... 98 94111511; 3 3 6i LECTRICAL ‘ 
97} |Funding 34% 1999-2004. ort 7% 12 0 21/312 6629 | 419 73> 4 ajAssoc. Elect. {1...... 60/74 | 58/9 {318 4 
10018 [Funding 4° °60-90......| 1044 | 1042 | 1 9 5 13 7 3el 48/14 | 38 24a} (t) THO|B.1.C.C. £1... +00. 47/6 | 47/46 | 4 4 3 
902 Savings Bonds 3° 60-70 | 9% |} %% | 11811)3 6 8! 58/9 |3e 645, 4 ajE inglish Elect. {1..... 55/74 | 58/9 | 3 12 4 
90; |Savings Bonds 24% '64-67| 95} | 9% [116 8/3 0 81) 54/9 | 31/9 3ja| aprinons me fl..... 51/104) 51/3 | 417 7 
101 & \Victory 4% '20- mn 104 104% 1116 2} 311 3 | Motor & AIRCRAFT 
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Of | 92% jTreas. 34% °79-81....... 100 1003 |118 5;310 1i HOPS TO 
1k | 83 . Treas. 34% 3% '86-96. .. 908 sofe 1119 91/3 8 Ti 27/4 | 22/9 224 5 a\Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 27/-* | 26/3* | 4 5 9 
| 84% |War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52) 90} 90% | 2 2101318 4/1 50/6 | 32/- 15 7$a\Debenhams 10/- ..... 48/6 | 46/3 | 4 6 &w 
91 | 63% [Consols 24% ........00.. 68i* | 684*/ 2 0 4/313 3/fl6/6 | 53/3 15 aj 45 bjGt. eee in heal \113/6 }114/6 | 212 5 
6] | 88% |Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...... 9}* | 9A*% 119 2) 3 6 102110/- (4 5 a} 17$b\Lyons (J.) ‘A’ £1.....\107/6 |107/6 | 4 3 9 
i | 874 (Br. Elec. 3% '74-77...... 94%" 944 |11811!3 6 102) 63/- | 36/11} 20.4) 45 b\Marks & Spen. *A’ 5/-.| o, 6l/- |} 213 Sr 
Lj | 103 & |Br. Elec. 44% °74-79..... 109* | 1094* 1 15 11) 312 le} 84/14 | 64/- 40 b| 20 re “esses 82/- | 82/6 | 312 9 
Ol} 93# (Br. Elec. 34% *76-79..... 101 101 118 0;310 O 
4 100f Br. Elec. 34% 16-79 ‘A’ ..| 100 + | 100} fs | 3 163 8# 5 a} 314b/Anglo-Iranian Sheste 15 154 2 14 10 
| 834 Br. Trans. 3%, '78-88..... 904 90% | 2 13 111/100/9 | 56/9 24a! 15 d\Burmah f{1.......... 96 / 92/6 |315 8 
4 | 884) (Br. Trans. 3% '68-73..... 95)" | 954% 1 13 ; 28 4a) 12 bRoyal Dutch 100f....) £41 41. i3 1 26 
+} | 100} (Br. Trans, 4% '72-77..... 106% | 106} | 1 3 106 / 7/10 Sta| 10tbjShe "2 2 eee 8/9 8/44, 412 6s 
l HW 84} om Gas 3%, "90.95. Bs sae at : : 26/3 17/6 1Stb) Stal Pee 5/- . i 26/- 26/- | + lls 
fa | r. vas % m “ETbeceses | | i i 
Oi Br. Gas 4°/ "69-T3......: | 1064 1061 1 _ 36/14 . : 2ie{Cunard e. tiny i322) — ot : o : 
, ec; rf urness ithy . “ itag 
lo earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. (§) Net yields are ae73" 31/3 6ai 16 b)P. & O. Def. {1...... 50/6 52 /-} | 4 4 Ty 
ulated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in {. * Ex dividend. f Assumed ‘3 24/10} (p)10c} 10 c|Royal Mail {1 ....... 30/6 30/6 | 6.11 2 
crage life 12 years approximately. | MISCELLANEOUS 
94/3 | 67/9 5 aj ge aan oye Ses 30/741 2 S13 4 s 
thet nee ge i 65/6 33/- 15 ¢ c\Bowater Paper { 9 14 % 
l'rices, 1953 } aa i TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, _ Yield, 40/- 33/ 4a : Soe Aluminium (Bis 35/T4 38/9 {5 3 3 
_|Jan.1-Sept. STOCKS AND [Sept. 8,Sept.15, Sept. 15, | 45/9 | 36/3 | 12 te| 83 talBuit Amer. Tob. 10/- | 4 4/6 | 44/6 |5 2 0 
gh | Low | High| Low FOREIGN BONDS 1954 | 1954 1954 te A $582 = b S qioeadinn Facto $25. | o a | ; 5 10 
/ / c a cca Kecorc te caes} 328 
| s. d. | 27/4 /5 1 119cl 14 cDunlop Rubber 10/-..) 27/- | 27 |5 3 9 
| 842 | 974 | 90% |Aust. 34% '65-69....] 96} , ll oO/ 30/6" 26/6 sf 9>b|Imp. Chemical £1 a 37/6 | 39/- | 3 16 lle 
zi 100 | 97} \Cevlon 4% 73-75. 99 4 0 92] 60/3 | 49/3 1146} 84a/Imp. Tobacco f1..... 57/6 57/6 619 2 
Sit} 98% | 106%) 98} IN. Zealand 4% '76-78.] 106 3.12 31] $872 | $634 |$2-60c\$2-35c\Inter. Nickel n.p.v....| $864 | $864 | 417 90 
664 793 | 71} |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 . 79} 315 6 | 63/ 51/6 Thai 9 biLondon Brick {1..... 62/6 | 62/6 |4 9 Ts 
; 90? 998 | 9% IL iverpool 3% °54- 64..| 99 3 2 41) 28/74 | 21/6 1346} 6%a\Monsanto Chemical 5/-| 25/3 | 28/3 | 3 10 10 
at 87} | 80) |M.Wtr.‘B’3° °, "34 2003} 85} 312 81) 83 | 63/6 1246} 3hajTate & Lyle {1..... .| 80/- | 80- 14 0 0 
A 101 104} | 101g |Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89) — 4 0 6¢e] 75/6 60/6 74d Tia}. Tube Investments {1.| 72/3 75/- 40 90 
sea 953 | 71} \German 7 oe a eahaeer SS 89/3 | 69/- The Turner & Newall {1..} 88/- | 86/6 | 4 O11 
vei 142 | 102 |German 5$%.......- 118} 87/74 | 57/6 6 a apalu nilever {1 ......2.. 85/6 | 83/6 {315 5 
119 1593 | 132§ Japan 5% 1907...... 147 38/3 | 30/3 | t4#a\| 747d\United Molasses 10/-..| 34/6 | 33/6 |611 4¢ 
136 186 167 apan 54% Conv. 1930: 171 50/~ 28/- Nil 10+ c\Cons. Tea & Lands {1.} 49/- 48 /- Tt 
a. 1/9} * 7 permed ng “areree a aan 2/- 110 0 0 
1954 ast Two Price, | Price, | Yield /6 | 25/2 nited Sua Betong £ / 31/- | 7 ; 
to Sept.15 nee Rant ORDINARY Sent \Sept.15, Sept. 15, MINES 
lon (a) (b) {c) STOCKS 1954 | 1954 1954 8} 5 20 aj 40 bd Angio-Amer. 10/- . 8 | 8h 13 
26/3 | 68/3 80 a} 120 De Beers 5/- Bearer. +}123/14 rea 8 
% % BANKS ISCOUNT s. d- [127/6 } 56/6 én ree State Geduld 5/-. / / } 
1423 | 16d 5a persed g/- | 47/- | 4 5 Om| 16/3 | 54/9 8c] 10 cRandfontein {1...... 65/74 | 69/44 | 2 
| 58/9 14.¢ §©7 aLloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 pd...) 64/—- | 63/6 | 4 8 2 / 4/ 24 «London Tin 4/-...... 6/2¢ |15 
14/9 86 8 a Midland £1, fully pd...| 83/- | 83/- | 317 1 16 285 18 
) | 12/1 84b 84aiN. Prov. oy £5, £1 pd.; 80/6 | 79/- | 4 6 1 
6 | 79/6 18 ¢ 10 a Westminster £4, {1 pd.| 92/—- | 92/- | 318 3 
1} | 92/- | 176 T§a Alexanders £2, {1 pd..117/6 |115/- | 4 7 0 
© | 40/10), 56 5 a'Nat. Disc. ‘BY {1..... 49/- 49 /- ae ae 
; 44/6 | 56 5 aUnion Disc. {1....... (53/6 | 55% {312 9 
37/6 46 4 aBarc.(D.C.&0.)‘A’£1 44/6 | 44/6 311 11 
Ih | 40/3 7 6| ThaChart. Bk. of India {1 45/- | 4/- | 6 11 10 
INSURANCE 
me 9} 50 a «85 biLeg. & Gen. {1, 5/- pd.| 15 15 2 
*ie | 20} 40+b) 20ta' Pearl £1, fully pd, Lala | 22° 223* | 4 
t | 354 | 105¢c.1124$+c Prudential ‘A’ £1.....) 43) 444 | 4 
| Breweries, Etc. 
125/- OF: OF AE ER Soa Seeccawss 32/- {130/74 | 6 
17/4} Tia 17}b Distillers 4/-......... | 22/6 22/3 | 4 
31/- 11 6 8 aGuinness 10/-........ | 37/6 | 37/6 | 5 
8 a 15%5'Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 78/9 5 


(c) Whole year’s dividend. 
al profits; yield basis 14-8%. 
(m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. 
(r) Yield basis 324%. 


tax free from ca 


(w) Yield basis 20% 


(s) Yield basis 22-7% gross. 


o- (2) 







(d) Yield basis 21%. 
(ns) Yield basis 1 






(e) To earliest 
(i) Yield basis 133% 
(o) -Yie 
(i) Also 24%, , not subject 


ield basis 18-18% gross. ({y) Yield 










TOTAL MANPOWER (! 
Working population : 


‘ 
¥¥ 


Ao ilture, forestry and fishi 

M g and guar©rrying A 
Building and contracting 
Distributive trades 

I ] nistrati 

i icturing industries......... 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (*) 
increase or decrease since June, 1950: 
imployee igineering(? 


consumer! 


S in € 


goods industries(*) .... 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 


fide AE "ORIN oie én 4s a0 0 0 een oasle 6.6 ieee we 


ERC EL weer eee eer eeeseseesaseees 


By industry (*) : 
[CREE Se bee téeueee 
CRs b5idd ai 6 6b w ais vn & Soe Wie ww eel wa ee 
WRN eiriied bike side aaled duet wae cee eee 
EB: Se Ab i029 be se bea Oe eee 
( 0 Oe ee ee reese ree pe a 
Di tive trad 


By regions (*): 
Git srité 


it | 


Nf ; 

¥ A eee ereeeeeeeereee eevee eeeeeeneeees 

Ne MMMM. oS ac Sore SUL ak Oded eek ons 
res: West Stitiees ii eb essa eve 
“ *~ 

IN veester 0s weld B.4.nie 1 EA SC Oa we eee awe 
w~ 

VW coeeereseeseaeeeeeeseseeeeeseesesesse 
S 


VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
changes : 


DISPUTES (*) 
Workers involved 


Mining and quarrying 


Engineering, et 


(*) Annual figures are for June of each year. 
jewellery. 


(*)} Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated n 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared 


BRITISH 

Prices and Wages...........+++« Sept. 4th 
Production and Consumption Sept. 11th 
Manpowe®..........cecccceeseseees This week 
External Trade......coscsecccsese Aug. 28th 
Financial Statistics ..........+6 This week 
Industrial Profits...........-... July 17th 

World Trade..... 








i 


(*) Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical 
and tobacco, manufactures of 
umber of employees. 


seca July 17th 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe: 
Production and Trade..... . Sept. 4th 
British Commonwealth ...... Sept. 11 


Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply 
United States 


This wee 
Aug. 28 


Seema eee ween eeee 
















Monthly averages 1953 1954 
Unit _— ’ ames: ed 
1951 1952 1953 June July 
"000s 23,228 | 23,294 | 23,373 | 23,373 | 23,400 | 23,522 * 
15,791 | 15,864 | 15.883 | 15.883 | 15,885 | 15,939 | 15,928 | 15,918 | 15,933 | 
7437 | 7.430} 7,490] 7,490| 7,515) 7,583] 7,590| 7,610 | 7,645 
827 872 865 865| 865| 865 841 839} 838 
| | 
22,214 | 22,119 | 22,238} 22,038 | 22,262 | 22,369 | 22,430 | 22,465 | 22,515 
1,139/ 1,112| 1,087] 1,087| 1,097| 1,112] 1,064] 1,069] 1,079 
$56 | 875) ‘877 877 | 875 873 871 869 867 
1,449 | 1,435| 1,437] 1.437] 1,430] 1,441] 1,425] 1,422] 1,422 
2600} 2.616| 2.664] 2.664] 2.672] 2689] 2697| 2,702] 2,712 
1,350! 1336| 1,320] 1320] 1,319] 1,318] 1,312] 1,312] 1,310 
8,736 | 8626 | 8746] 8746| 8,755| 8823] 8.999] 9,009] 9,028 
| Coe 
| | | | 
: 103 | + 212 | + 213 | + 213 | + 209) +236] + 337] + 343 | 
: + 141/—1%6/— 8 Sit 3/+ 321+ 6+ 67 | 
| 
252-9 414-2] 342-0] 297-7] 272-7] 293-5] 289-4] 239-5] 220-1| 259-6 
161-5 | 227-8| 218-2] 193-5| 179-7| 190-9] 184-7] 156-0] 143-6! 156-6 
91:4 | 186-4} 123-8] 104-2| 93-0] 102-6] 104-7] 83-5| 16-5 5-0 
, 49-8| 87-8] 68-8] 59-9| 56-4] 58-0] 55-3] 47-4] 44:0/ 50:3 
37-7| 94-7] 44-0] 35-6] 32-9] 39-2] 36-3] 27-6] 28-2) 535-7 
73-2} 85-9| 96-7] 90-7| 987-2] 86-3] 91-8] 74-2] 70-2] 68:8 
a 27-9} 50-2] 46-3] ~42-8| 38-7] 34-9] 42-9] 34-3] 31-2{ 27-2 
| | i 
% 0-8} 861 1-41 1-2] 1:0] 1-0] 2-0) o9| 09] 08 
. 1-7 2-9 1-3 16) A3i- pS 1-2 1-4 1-3; 1:3 
: 0-5| 0-7 0-8 0-7 0-6| 0-6 0-5 0-4 0-4; 04 
7 10} 1-4 1-4 1-4 1:2| 1-2 1-2 10} 90-9 9 
" 0-2; O2] O-2] O28] O82] O28] 0-2 0-2 | 0-2; 02 
1-1 1-5 | 1-5 1-3 | 1:2} 1-2 1-3 1-1 10, 10 
; 12) 20) 16) 14) 23] 2-46) 24} a2} 20} 11 
0-9} 13) 1:2 1-0 0-9 1-0 1-0 0-8 0-7; 07 
0-9 | 1-3 | 1:3 0-9} O08 0-9 1-2 0-9 0-8, 09 
11] 2-4) 1-47 22] 0-9} 22] 21] 0-8] O08) 08 
eS) SG] Se 13) 12) 1:3 15} | bd 0-9; it 
0-4) O-9] 1-1 1-0 0-9} 0-9 oe 0-5 0-5; 06 
0-5 | 1-0 | 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-6 0-6 0-5 0-5; 95 
0-9) 1-9 1-2 1-1 | ae 1-1 1:0 0-8 O-7; 28 
1-2} 3-6 2-1 1-8) 1-7 1-8 1-5 1-3 12) 14 
2-21 26) 2-4 2-1 ; 2-2 2-3 2-0 1:8; 2-0 
2-7| 2-9 3-0 2-8) 2-5 2-8 2-5 2-1 21) 21 
25} 33] 31] 2-7] 2-6] 271 29] 2-4] 83} 2-4 
| 
| | 
000s 313| 230} 270] 296/ 321} 295] 331] 353] 383] 
i 208; 131 147 157 172 161 180 189 208 | 
. 16} 99 123 139 149 134 151 164 175 | 
a 32 35 114 21 | 14 19 a7 19 14 
. 141; 149 182 60 32 54 111 69 78 
a 29; 65 33 31 12 29 40 29 9 
‘ 43| 66 127 23 7 10 20 19 41 
‘ 69 28 22 6 13 15 51 21 22 


goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments an! 
wood and cork, paper and printing. 
(*) United Kingdom. 


(*) Number registeres 
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19% 


198 


195 
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Prices and Money ‘Supply in Western Europe 



















Nether- 
lands 


Austria a) Turkey 


| 
Belgium | Denmark| France Norway | Sweden 


Greece 


WHOLESALE PRICES “) (1948 = 100) 











| ; j ; oe 
B ci csecsnyateee tas eae 31 | 26 44 | 6 51 | 0-4 | 43 | 2 36 | 55 | 52 21 
bad oCautwae 253 | 114 143 | 163 114 | 149 | 129 | 97 140 152 148 104 
chs ausen beeeite aan 239 | 107 134 | 155 111 | 173 | 129 | 96 134 152 139 107 
i 
4, March.....seeeeeeees 241 | 105 133 153 109 | 192 | 126 | 98 135 154 138 117 
Ames ccckt insta ceeds 242 105 134| 154 109 193} 196} 97 136 154 139 118 
WO 6 hiee Bick uts 244 105 135 | 156 109 192 126 | 97 137 155 | 138 119 
WONG i ove ncectee sane 246 106 135 | 151 109 192 126 | 97 137 155 | 139 | 118 - 
FO es cet evens | 260 | 105 135 | et <ee 191 gos 7 Brig oes ibaa ee 157 | 139 | 
‘ | —= 
COST OF LIVING “) (1948 = 100) 
; j Phy i Fe 
1GIS 2. ceccavanterateewias 31 | 27 | 60 6 | 64 | 0-4 55 | 2 49 63 | 61 29 
19S ... cidecdnneataniees 211 106 | 123 145 | - 110 | 146 119 114 129 133 129 109 
1908... i ccgutdascteeeedes 210 106 126 | 144 108 | 160 126 117 129 136 130 112 
1954, March... 211 107 oe 144 108 181 det 118 135 139 131 119 
, April.. +f 212 107 124 142 108 183 etree 118 136 139 132 | 125 
» May. Sods ip 213 ne kes 144 108 | 184 125 | 120 137 141 132 | 127 
» June Pech, cae aces 216 "Ss er 144 | 108 | 184 aoe oe 138 141 132 | 128 
pe a ee 217 107 oa Met i vane os oa ees Sea 
IMPORT PRICES “) (1948 = 100) 
190... :cveshubmert si 27 | 40 | 7 a 39 | 2 24 32 | 45 | 21 
OOS. dxivich sakes ihak te we 250 116 131 | 182 121 |... 129 108 131 132 | 152 91 
16S oc ties aaa ake ae 270 110 118 | 164 64> a 121 99 116 125 | 140 | 89 
1954, February ............ 273 106 \ asel  e Baas 124 99 114 123 a308 97 
wp) Mae acne etce 270 107 edit - a 124 | Gx 111 124 90 
» Mises Cities 264 108 5 BE ces id 122 Ss 111 118 | 91 
= Sa cesseeo et 272 ia 163 < 101 eel SE ant 110 122 139 99 
oy SMBS 6 nk ako hc wawkex 259 | L 102 bg 125 aa 100 
, " | = = 
EXPORT PRICES “) (1948 = 100) 
19D se a evcweneernee ia 25 40 6 51 eid 37 2 | 25 | 32 | 42 | 24 
MSc divconcackarSeusen 263 120 115 158 131 he 126 103 117 137 153 122 
, MEDS 8s 645 dtu aeseenaues 239 101 109 148 | 123} 127 99 104 119 134 110 
; 1954, February ............ 225 | 94 aot 1425 sen 127 102 101 117 | p 11 
We ped necro a 232 ao aaa os 126.| 104 99 121 133" 109 
; a See 241 92 RF 120 aud 126 | 102 101 123 105 
) so: (EE ax ot tennessee et 232 91 Sat 141 118 a Meee il 100 118 132 | 104 
‘ oy I Radek hace ee 242 a ‘a 119 vad 127 e 99 sae 110 
) 5 . | | =e 
2 r = z ites 
) KY] ‘ 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION ©) 
l . are te 000 mn. | ’000 mn. mn. ‘000 mn. | '000 mn. | '000 mn. mn, °000 mn. mn. /| ’000 mn. mn, mn, 
1 End of period schillings| francs kroner francs | D. marks drachmas £ | lire | guilders | kroner | kroner £T. 
3 Te eae ee panty ea Poa cP ae Pees: roe aa ogee ee een ae ees | ; eae 
3 O38 cceiheke tuecensese shoo 23-6 | 425 112 a Rs 18-2 19 1,048 455 | 1-04 213 
l IGS ck ardedunncuve ees cen 8-79 102-1} 1,879 2,124 10-22 2,476 69-9 1,343 3,171 2,787 | 4-62 1,280 
8 BS sc hids coe ceteavidae 10-25; 105-9} 2,032 2,310 11:98 | 3,503 74:3 1,424 3,394 2,998 | 4-89 1,461 
5 
8 5A, Manel. ss va aids eee 10-12} 102-9 1,888 2,327 11-79} 3,151 71-4 1,322 3,365 2,853 | 4-52 1,458 
; » MB c itis kedia 10-34} 104-1 1,903 2,338 12:04 | 3,443} 72-1 1,319 3,434 2,869 | 4-65 1,479 
0 » MEM sees cles caade 10-36 | 103-8 1,876 2,324 11-89 | 3-27° 71-6 | 1,337 3,397 | 2,843 ose 1,499 
1 » SUM eeu sk ote aainks 10-65|—... 1,913 2,374 11-94 | 3-27° 70-9} 1,330 3,418 | 2,957 pa 1,480 
4 » | FO we eiadtetceieeu yo ae jas ina ae 70:7 | : tes sink vee 1,497 
] | 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS “) (ma. us goitars) 
ISS. i 6 ea Paweg eke wae ee ‘i 780 76-7 2,791 26:8 59 201 1,003 128-3 | 512 34 
52 SC nediup abe Ae Ee 1,077 142-1 988 1,165 9-9 220 918 | 929 148-3 379 190 
hte voaee ve xigc ee on 1,090 166-8 956 1,984 10-5 254 952 1,161 138-4 425 212 
+, Mewes. icc dies a ecg hes 1,093 177-2 1,053 2,214 10-6 232 968 1,171 132-6 386 213 
» AMT iets saoskewes eee 1,082 177-6 1,104 2,271 10-6 234 eh 1,172 134-2 394 216 
» MAP eters ite 1,071 175-2 1,167 2,302 10-6 233 ots 1,271 142-8 393 224 
» SUR on cance weries aaa 1,050 169-7 1,118 2,359 10-7 229 aes 1,298 148-6 | 389 229 
0 JUS cea nde ca 1,049 159-3 eet aa | 10-7 234 | én 1,289 139-7 360 224 
— 5 (?) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949=100, and wholesale prices in 
! Vestern Germany on July-December, 1948=100. (?) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1948 ; 


they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. (*) Notes only for 
France and Austria. (*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only. (°) Average for first 
quarter, (*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. 
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Ye» e | . * . 
Financial Statistics 
— + . . WE : rr BANK OF ENGLAND RETUR? 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS | THE-MONEY MARKET secre 
For the week ended September 11th there | AFTER a week of tight credit conditions es 
was an ‘‘above-line” deficit (after allowing for| in Lombard Street the market lowered its 
Sinking Funds) of £23,555,000 compared with} bid by 2d. to £99 IIs. od. per cent for 
f £20,910,000 in the previous week| the £270 million of bills on offer at last 
1 deficit of (20,206,000 in the corresponding} Friday’s Treasury bill tender. Buying | sie 
nd of last yea Chis raised the cumulative | rates for commercial bills were later raised io See a, a 
it to 153,233,000 | £227, 768, 000 in 1953-54 correspondingly, by per cent. The Notes in banking dept.. “3 ; 27+ 
was a net receipt “ below-line” of| Average rate of discount on all bills Govt debt and securities® | | 1,671 
imere was i et re Cit " , i | © ' . x : ther securtties es , 0-8 
{1.023.000. bringing the total cumulative deficit allotted rose by 64d. to - oe soln per Gold coin and builion . 2-9 3-4 
i tite | cent. Applications fell fractionally to 
24 000 (£43 0.000 in 1953-54). j “ aks > | Banking D tment : 
Te es Ts | £397.8 million, but the market’s allotment | Deena eee 
| declined from 62 to §5 per cent. Public accounts.......... 11-2 16-2 
' ; | : , : o” ‘ Treasury special account. . 19-9 3-6 
il i reek | Week | Credit supplies were plentiful in the eal Ewe 285-5 | 265-5 
April 1, | April l,j] Week| Week | : t Cee i ee 67-8 a 
| Esti- | 1953 | 1954 ‘Jended/ended | first half of the week covered by the DME yrs sar Eg Nee Lal 66-5 
600 mate, to to Sept. | Sept. | fe C h ~ ak d Total .. peadadeae 84-4 351 
1954.55 Kept. 12,/Sept. 11] 12, } 11, | Bank return but after the weeken acempitien = 
"| 1953 | 1954 ] 1953 1954 | they became uncomfortably tight. On Se Soo See, es | 52 
| Monday and Tuesday borrowing at the Miles or ae oF | 0 Se a He 
Ord. Revenue | é ee Bank was avoided only by sales of san: eho = * a 
{noome Tax... 1800.00) 427,792 | 430.467) #694 %232| November and December maturities to ° ° 
ta iT 32, Ul 0, FOU | y ¢ IU ‘a ” , 
Death D sties ..... 164,375] 74,600} 83,200] 2,900, 3,600 | the banks at 13 per cent, ey per cent Proptctient © vcek <nastvave y 
Stamps . 55,0001 23,900; 30,900 800} 1,500 | te ev ili ate des ite small : estonia 
Profits Tax & EPT.| 172,000] 93,500! 73,000 5,000) 1,800 | above the preves ng ih Ss P . : * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 55,000 
Excess Profits Levy, 60,000] 29,550! 40,800] 1,600 1,900; special aid by the authorities, given in- Fiduciery leone reduced from £1,700 eailiion to [) 
Special ¢ ae \ 2 eb «nl au directly through banks. And on Wednes- | on September 1, 1954 
tion am other . j - . - ia 
Inland Revenue. .| } day many houses were in fact forced to 
Fotal Inland Rev.,|2384,375| 680,472 688,397|19,999 19,135| ‘take seven-day loans from the Bank at TREASURY BILLS 
——_4 |__| |__| 3 per cent, although the special buyer was a 
Customs .|1062,500] 476,627 | 495,652]21,298) 21,475 | SR 
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THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 


IN NEW ZEALAND 
SAFETY-FIRST 


| ° INVESTMENT 
Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 1 O/ per 
| Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the y ae 


country’s development. Information supplied by Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, 

and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £18 1,183,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W. 
Fer address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


: over 325 Branches and Agencies provides current 


data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 


which is freely available to all with present or 


projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
| i} NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 
London Offices Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand. 


Manager: A. R. Frethey General Manager : 
Assis. Manager : A. E. Abel R. D. Moore. 


Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 

















THIS JAM WAS LETHAL 


Four men descending from the top of a new 250 ft. chimney were 
riding on the platform of a materials hoist when it stuck for a 
moment and then suddenly dropped several feet. Two passengers 
were shaken off by the jerk and killed. 

The hoist jammed owing to adjacent guides being of unequal 
thickness, and some slack ran out in the hoisting rope. The jam 
then cleared itself but the brake failed to hold the platform, and 
this ran free until the slack in the rope was taken up. 


PsN anlaida a Raa Min ADA AD Maal nia: 





Users of cranes and hoists seem unusually accident-prone. 
Safety regulations should therefore be prominently displayed 
and meticulously enforced. Only in a few strictly defined 
cases may anybody at all be conveyed on a materials hoist, 
and never more than two people, 


What Vulcan 
say about it... 








. 
; 
i 
¢ 


Engineer-Surveyors from Vulcan Insurance not only test ropes, tackle and 
all the winding and braking machinery of the lifts and hoists they insure, 
they also give every assistance to engineers in safety education and in 
drafting notices to users. If you already know the pains they take over 
boilers you will surely welcome their attention to your lifts, hoists, cranes 
and indeed all the plant and machinery in your care. 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 


° FREE, For news of industrial accidents and ways to 
ulc a 67 King Street euald thom, aches toe ter “Cease eee 
\ Manchester 2 journal for Power users. Please write to Dept. 17. 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 
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| FOR INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA TODAY 


consult 


Canada's Oldest Bank 


Information that really matters 
to the business man — trading 
trends, market opportunities, 
import-export requirements and 
so on—is provided by the Bank of 
Montreal. With branches 
throughout Canada and over 130 
years’ experience of Canadian 
commercial developments, the 
Bank offers a complete service. 







F MONTREAL 


47, THREADNEEDLE STREET! 
LONDON, E.C.2. 









Head Office: MONTREAL. 


MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


| Assets Exceed $2,300,000,000 600 Branches across Canada. 


‘ncorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability. 





The regular calls of the 
Home Service Insurance Man 


provide much-needed 





capital for investment in 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


industry and commerce 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1324 


Issued by the Industrial fo aoe ices 


oe 


The Finest Service 
for 
| All Classes of Insurance 


fe A ES TIE OE Ct 


$ 
| REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM | 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND | 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Execuior and Trustee 


> 
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BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION, LIMITED 


RECOVERY IN TRADING PROFITS 


PRODUCTION WELL MAINTAINED 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the British Match Corporation, 
Limited, was held on September 15th at 
Haddon House, 66a Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. The Rt Hon Lord Kindersley, 
CBE, MC, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
to March 31, 1954: 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Stockholders will learn with regret of the 
death of Mr Arthur Hacking, OBE, on 
July 13, 1954. Mr Hacking had been a 
member of the board since the formation of 
the Corporation and retired, owing to ill 
health, from the chairmanship of the Cor- 
poration and of its principal subsidiary, 
rr ge and May, Limited, on January 1, 
953. 


At the annual general meeting stockholders 
will be asked to confirm the appointment of 
Sir Anthony J. Elkins, who accepted an 
invitation to join the board in May, 1954. 
Sir Anthony has recently returned to this 
country from India, where he had a dis- 
tinguished career, and he brings to the board 
a wide experience of commerce and industry. 


ACCOUNTS 


Last year I had to report a set-back in the 
net profits of the group, due to the heavy 
depreciation in the value of the Brazilian 
cruzeiro. This year the rate of exchange on 
the free market, through which dividends 
are remitted, has fallen still further to 
Cr.$164 to the £ at March 31, 1954, com- 
pared with Cr.$120 at March 31, 1953 and 
Cr.$52/416 (the official and at that time the 
only rate) at the end of March, 1952. This 
has resulted in a further reduction in the 
profits brought into the group from your 
Brazilian investment and, at the same time, 
has once again given rise to a substantial 
loss on exchange on conversion into sterling 
of the net current assets in Brazil. 


There has, nevertheless, been some re- 
covery in the trading profits of the Group, 
which totalled £2,316,656, compared with 
{2,136,324 for 1953, the increase of £180,332 
being mainly attributable to our other 
interests outside the United Kingdom match 
industry. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The net profit of the Group, after taxation 
ind the elimination of amounts applicable to 
outside shareholders, was £584,801, compared 
with £543,283 for 1953. The directors 
recommend payment of a final dividend of 
5} per cent and bonus of 1 per cent, less tax, 
m the ordinary stock, making a total of 9 per 
cent, less tax, for the year. These dividends 
will absorb £306,281 and, after taking into 
account the various appropriations and 


transfers to reserve which have been made, 
the carry forward will be 
£65,352 to £1,445,985. 


You will notice that in the consolidated 
profit and loss account the item previously 
described _as “ Special Donation to Brymay 
Pension Fund” has been renamed “ Past 


increased by 
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Service Contributions to Pension Schemes,” 
and that the amount has increased this year 
to £64,156. The change in designation and 
the increase in the amount are due to the 
inclusion of payments under a new pension 
scheme set up by an overseas subsidiary. 

The reduction in the “ Interest of Outside 
Shareholders” shown in the’ consolidated 
balance sheet reflects the redemption during 
the year of stock held by a minority interest 
in a Canadian subsidiary company. Your 
directors are satisfied that this redemption 
was in the best interests of the Group. 


HOME TRADE 


Production of matches was well maintained 
during the year. Home sales were slightly in 
excess of those for the previous year in each 
of the last three quarters of 1953 but com- 
petition from abroad has been increasing 
steadily. This has resulted in a reduction 
in sales during the first quarter of 1954 and 
subsequently. 


United Kingdom consumption during the 
year was 17.4 million gross boxes, compared 
with 16.8 million in 1953 and 17.3 million 
in 1952. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 


Your overseas investments continue to be 
satisfactory. 


REPORT OF THE MONOPOLIES 
COMMISSION 


In my statement last year I explained 
that consultations were proceeding with the 
Board of Trade in connection with the 
Report of the Monopolies Commission on 
the Supply and Export of Matches and the 
Supply of Matchmaking Machinery, which 
was published on May 13, 1953. 


These consultations and the negotiations 
which subsequently took place between the 
Corporation and the Swedish Match Com- 
pany culminated in the conclusion of a new 
trading agreement between the two com- 
panies and the recommendations of the 
commission, which the Government accepted 
being implemented. The friendly spirit in 
which the Swedish Match Company 
approached our difficult problems is much 
appreciated. 


During the five years since the industry 
was first referred to the commission, much 
time and effort of many of your chief 
executives has had to be diverted from 
constructive work in your company’s busi- 
ness to dealing with the requirements of 
the Monopolies Commission, It has been 
a heavy and costly burden, both in time 
and money. 


ALTERATION OF ARTICLES 


The board have for some time had under 
consideration the question of the fees pay- 
able to the directors and, at the annual 
general meeting, stockholders will be invited 
to approve an alteration to the articles which 
would have the effect of increasing from 
£300 to £500 the annual fees payable to 
each director, and from £600 to £1,000 the 
fees payable to the chairman. The present 





rates were fixed in 1927 and, in view of 
the depreciation in the value of money which 
has since occurred, it is considered that they 
are no longer adequate. 


At the same time it is proposed that the 
articles should be amended in order to allow 
the executive committee of directors to con- 
sist of a maximum of 8 (at present 6) 
members. This will allow all the executive 
directors to serve on the committee. 


DIVIDENDS 


Until 1947 our interim and final dividends 
were paid half-yearly, in November and 
May respectively. Since then, however, the 
necessity to publish consolidated accounts 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
Companies Act 1948, has given rise to 
unavoidable delay in holding the annual 
general meeting, with the result that the final 
dividend is not now paid until September, 
only two months before the customary 
interim dividend for the following year. 


In order to spread the two payments more 
evenly over the year your directors propose 
that future interim dividends should be paid 
on or about December 15th, one month 
later than at present, and that if profits 
permit the rate should be slightly higher, 
with a corresponding reduction in the final 
dividend. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


I cannot complete this statement without 
expressing our thanks to all employees in 
the Group, whatever their rank or position, 
for their loyal and conscientious services 
during the past year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the formal business was transacted ; 
the appointment to the board of Sir Anthony 
J. Elkins, CBE, was confirmed and the pro. 
posed alterations to the Articles of Asso- 
Ciation were approved. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES LTD. 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Allied Industrial Services Limited will be 
held on October 6th at Bradford. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr W. H. 
Rhodes, CBE. 


During the year the factories and plants of 
the group have operated at the highest pro- 
duction level yet recorded. 


After making provision for depreciation, 
directors’ remuneration and taxation on the 
year’s profits, the net profit (including divi- 
dends, etc., received) amounts to £241,218 
which, added to the balance of profit and 
loss account brought forward from the pre- 
vious year (and taxation adjustments in 
respect of prior years) gives a total of 
£274,062 available for allocation. 


Towards the close of 7 the board, 
with. your approval, capitalised reserves to the 
extent of £100,000. This makes the issued 
ordinary capital more comparable with the 
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amount of capital employed in your company. 
It is proposed that a final dividend of 19 per 
cent be paid on the present issued capital, 


During the past year £66,700 was ex- 
pended on buildings, plant and vehicles and 
at June 30th last our capital commitments 
amounted to £61,000.. A year ago I stated 
that contracts were being entered into to pro- 
vide small extensions to two of your factories: 
the first extension is now operating and the 
second should be completed by October. Plans 
are now being prepared for the board’s con- 
sideration in anticipation of some further 
factory extensions being made in the not 
distant future. 

In connection with prospects for this 
present year, our combined output for July 
and August is higher than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1953 and in the absence of a 
deterioration in general trading conditions I 
consider it reasonable to expect that our com- 
bined outputs can be maintained. 





HICKING PENTECOST 
& CO. LIMITED 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
Hicking Pentecost & Co. Limited was held 
on September 16th at Nottingham, Mr 
Leonard S. Pentecost, the chairman, pre- 
siding. The following are extracts from his 
circulated statement: 

The net profit of the group shows a slight 
increase over the previous year. The greater 
part of these profits will be paid in taxation, 
which still forms a heavy burden on industry. 

Your directors have decided to recom- 
mend a dividend of 173 per cent, which 
shows an increase of 24 per. cent 
over last year, leaving an ample sum to be 
retained in the business. 

In spite of the steady advance of wages 
and materials, these results have been 
achieved by keeping the whole of our plant, 
' with all its recent additions, working at its 
fullest capacity. 

We have been steadily occupied in our lace 
and net sections throughout the year. 

Our fabric sections dealing with the new 
synthetic yarns have made steady progress 
and we are in a good position to cope with 
all developments. Our nylon hosiery section 
has also steadily increased. 

The new department for the dyeing and 
finishing of women’s fashioned woollen 
outerwear garments in non-shrink finish is 
developing and we have now a considerable 
capacity for this class of work. We are estab- 
lishing a high reputation for this process. 

Whilst our factories continue to be well 
employed, costs both in wages and materials 
are still advancing and, as it is our policy to 
testrict increase in prices as far as possible, 
profit margins tend to be lower. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


HER MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 


Applications are invited for the following post: 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 
COMPANY’S STORES 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of the Inter- 
national Tea Company's Stores, Limited, will 
be held on October Sth in London. 


The following is an extract from the annual 
review by the chairman, Mr Frank Wilson, 
circulated with the report and accounts : 


I am pleased to have the privilege of plac- 
ing before stockholders my report on the 
trading results of the group for the year ended 
May 1, 1954. In spite of the many difficulties 
we have fully maintained our position, im- 
proved the group trading profit and slightly 
increased the net profit from £557,391 to 
£563,992. I feel that stockholders will agree 
that this is satisfactory. 


RETURNS COMPARABLE WITH 
PREVIOUS YEAR 


In considering the group trading profit of 
£1,755,352, the returns during the year were 
relatively comparable with those of the pre- 
vious year throughout the many sections of 
the business. There were, however, some 
minor temporary setbacks in one or two 
smaller groups amongst our subsidiaries. 
Similarly, in certain of our factory units, all 
of which have done so well for a number of 
years, the results on this occasion were not 
quite so good. This, I feel, was occasioned 
by the changing habits of the shopping public. 
Whilst the results of the tea department and 
the general preserves factory were better, 
those of the cake and biscuit bakeries showed 
a slight falling off owing to a lessened demand 
for some of their products. 


Our tea department’s foresight during a 
period of continually increasing costs on the 
tea market compensated for some of the 
lowered profits from the other sections. 
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Both in the wholesale and retail dep. 
ments turnover continued to expand dur.» 
the period under review and reached a n 
record. Unfortunately, expenses also c 
tinued to increase, 


Last year you will recall that in addition 
the final dividend of 11 per cent making 
per cent for the year, we added a bonus 
4 per cent, making the total distribution 
per cent. It was the first increase in 
ordinary dividend since 1947, and this y 
we propose to consolidate the position 
recommending a final dividend of 15 per 
again making the total distribution for : 
year at the rate of 20 per cent. These p: 
posals make it possible to imcrease the ca: 
forward on the group profit and loss acco: 
by £8,111, to a figure of £230,134. 


Our main retail company, “ Internation: 
Stores,” our Midland retail group “ Georz: 
Masons,” controlled from Birmingham by \\ 
John W. Whitworth, “Payantake Store 
chiefly operating in and around London, an! 
most of the smaller retail subsidiaries, all h» | 
a satisfactory trading year and contribute 
their quota towards the final results. 


IMPROVING SALES 


The sales figures in many departments h» 
shown fluctuations, but the position is impr 
ing and gradually settling down satisfacto: 


As to the future, conditions are certa:: 
not easy today. We must be ever vigils 
watching the moves of traders and commo. 
ties, as it is in times such as these that ' 
most efficient in our trade—those who ¢ 
the best service under the most attractive 
ditions in their retail branches and whol 
departments—will come out on top. 1 
we are going to do just this, is my sincere 4 
optimistic anticipation so far as the “ In 
pational” and all its subsidiaries are 
cerned. 





CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the State.of Nevada, United States of America) 


PULP, PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, 
LUMBER, PLYWOOD AND OTHER FOREST PRODUCTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











Residents in the British Isles, whose shares are not registered in their own names, and 
other interested parties who wish their names placed on the mailing list for future 
communications, should notify the London Transfer Agents accordingly. 


Copies of the Quarterly Report to Shareholders to 31 July, 1954, may be obtained 
from the London Transfer Agents, The British Empire Trust Company, Limited, 
52-60 Bishopsgate, E.C.2, on application. 
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JERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ADVISERS 
required by Ministry of Labour and National Service in Londo: 


(Men and Wome 


A vacancy exists for a Statistician (BCD.59/30/01) to undertake 
work in British Guiana similar to the function of the Central Statis- 
tical Office in the United Kingdom. A good academic background 
and wide practical experience are essential qualifications. 

The appointment is on contract terms for two or three years. 
Salary at the rate of $7,200 (£1,500) per annum. A gratuity is payable 
on satisfactory completion of contract. Generous home leave on 
full salary; free passages provided for the officer, his wife and 
children not exceeding five persons in all. Intending candidates 
should write for application forms to the Director of Recruitment 
(Colonial Service), Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, 
S.W.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





‘TATISTICAL ASSISTANT.—An interesting vacancy occurs in the 
h Statistical Department of Kayser Bondor Limited. 

The applicant should be a young Honours Graduate in Economics 
or Statisti:s. The work will involve investigations into distribution 
end allied marketing problems. 

Applications are inyited from Graduates both with or without com- 
mercial experience and should be addressed in confidence to the 
Personnel Manager, Kayser Bondor Limited, Baldock, Herts. 

QC TATISTICIAN of initiative wanted by Midland Vehicle Manufac- 
7 turers. Duties concern analysis of sales figures by markets, 


; relation of allocation to production and stock records.—Box 699 


Midlands and North-West Regions, Should have considerable expe’ 
ence as whole-time Personnel Officers and have understanding 
principles basiz to good human relations and wide knowledge 
modern personnel practice. Experience in developing personnel pol’ ; 
and ability to assist in solution of detailed personnel problems | 
essential; lecturing experience an advantage. Salary according 
qualifications and experience in scale: London, £%,055-£1,280 (me: 
£900-£1,130 (women); Birmingham and Manchester, £1,028-£1,240 (men 
£380-£1,100 (women). Posts are not pensionable.—Write, .givi' 
date of birth, education, full details of qualifications a” 
experience of posts held (including dates), to B.Y¥.174, Appointmen 
Officer, Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6 Tavistock Squar’ 
W.C.1, by October 1, 1954. No original testimonials should be sent. 


TP RARTING OFFICER required by a Group of Companies engag”' 
in electrical and mechanical engineering manufacture. App! 
sants must be expert and have had recent active experience in dis 
cussion group (T.W.I.) work and be capable of developing superviso' 
training throughout the Group. The appointment is permanent an! 
pensionable, carrying a — of £ .a., depending on 4° 
and experience. e work will entail travelling between companic-. 
but the appointment will be at Group level.—Apply by letter, givins 
details of age, education, training, amen and present salary, ‘° 


Box 23/6362, A.K. Advg., 212a Avenue, London, wos 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(neorporated in the Colony of Hang Kong) 
The Liability o: Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed in Chapter 70 
of the Lawe of Hong Kong 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - - . - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND STERLING - - - : . . - £6,000,000 
RESCAVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . $20 000 000 





Head Office: HONG KONG 
j CHAIRMAN : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
| CHIEF MANAGER : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
London Managers: S. A. Gray, M.C., A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.B.E 





















BRANCHES 
RURMA HONG KONG’ JAPAN (Con. MALAYA (Con) N. BORNEO (Con.) 
Rangoon Hong Kong Osaka Penang Tawaa 
CEYLON Kowloon Tokyo Singapore PHILIPPINES 
i Colombe Mongkok Yokohama Singapore Hotle 
i CHINA INDIA MALAYA (Orchard Road Manila 
i *Shanghai Bombay Cameron Sungei Patani SiAM 
' DIAWA (JAVA) Calcutta Highlands Teluk Anson Bangkok 
' Djakarta INDO-OHINA Ipoh NORTH UNITED 
| Borabaja Haiphong Jobore Bahru BORNEO KINGDOM 
j EUROPE Saigon Koala Lumpur Brunei Towo London 
i Hamburg JAPAN Malacca Jesse !ton UB.A. 
Paris Kobe Muar Kuala Betait New York 
Sandakau Sap Francisco 





* Not at present operating 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors ise also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companies ip 
HONG KONG LONDON 







SINGAPORE 














BRITISH STEEL CASTINGS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
The British Steel Castings Research Association, with Headquarters 


in Sheffield, invites applications for the position of Director of 
Research, to lead a team of about 18 scientists and technicians, 
together with clerical and library services. A metallurgist with 
research and some industrial experience preferred, but a physicist or 
iemist with similar experience considered. A new Research Station 
is about to be built and equipped. The Association is in receipt of 
D.S.LR. Grant, and has connections and liaison with the works and 
iboratories of all the leading steel foundries in the U.K., together 
vith a number of overseas contacts. For this reason administrative 
ability to work with committees, works personnel, etc., as well as 
the Association’s own staff is of great importance. Salary, which will 
be in accordance with qualifications and experience, will be sub- 
stantial. The Industry served by the Association produces about 
225,000 tons per annum of carbon and alloy steel castings, and employs 
approximately 25,000 people. 

Communications or queries should be addressed in confidence to 
the Chairman, British Steel Castings Research Association, Broom- 
grove Lodge, Sheffield, 10, 








[yCONomIc JOURNALIST.—Government Department (London) 
4 invites applications for unestablished post as Senior Information 
Officer. Must be economists with journalistic ability to assist in 
preparation and editing of documents (including some for publica- 
(jon) on all aspects of current economic situation. Work entails both 
original writing and sub-editing. Previous experience in popularisa- 
‘ion of economics an advantage. Salary range (men) £1,030-£1,230.— 
Write, giving date of birth, details of qualifications and experience 
to A.B.413, London Appointments Office, Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, 1-6 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. Original 
references should not be sent. 





B.Sc. ECON. DEGREE 
(University of London) 


U.C.C. provides postal tuition for the 
above, which is open to ail. Staff of 
highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; 
instalments. 


950 SUCCESSES 


- . at London University Economics exams., 
% PROSPECTUS for this and other 1946-53, including 143 Honours at the 


Degrees, G.C.E., etc., from Registrar, Final examination. 
60 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


University 
Correspondence 
College (Founded 1887) 





\ ERCHANDISING, ADVERTISING, SALES PROMOTION.—Top 
4 filght Executive with 25 years’ successful marketing experience 
seeks change. Extensive knowledge of home and overseas selling 
and @ proved record with first-rate companies. Would be willing to 
reorganise sales and advertising, or to take over control of existing 
oe eee of large-scale concern in London or provinces.— 
OX 2 
\ AN OF IDEAS, integrity and enthusiasm, war-time army officer, 
. well-travelled, B.Com., B.Sc.(Maths.), aged 35, seeks employ- 
: a or part-time, for excessive energy at present unused.— 
ox - 
\ OCTAL SCIENCE GRADUATE, with machine-shop experience and 
subsequent management training throughout medium-sized light 
engineering company, seeks responsible, progressive post.—Box 696. 
| NDUSTRIAL journalist, economist, experienced in design and 
research flelds, will prepare simplified annual reports and other 
works information.—-Box 697. 
( \HARTERED ACCOUNTANT (age 41) invites inquiries from prin- 
\ cipals a ahi | interesting employment in London area, at salary 
£2,500 p.a.—Box 695. 
[THE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
snd Social Services, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
JOR SALE ; Keesing’s Diary of World Events, 9 Volumes, indexed, 
1931-1954, Subscription renewable.—Box 676, 









Branches throughout 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTD. 1825 
LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, £.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Head Office: 





Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 









UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


INSTITUTE FOR ENGINEERING PRODUCTION 
PRODUCTIVITY STUDY COURSES 
A series of fortnightly residential executive courses on Work 


Study, Production Planning and Control, and Operational Research is 
now being arranged for next session starting in September, 1654. 

Production Managers and Work Study and other specialists 
interested in these subjects are invited to write for particulars to: 
Professor T. U. Matthew, Institute for Engineering Production, 
Southfield, 16 Norfolk Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


The University proposes as soon as possible to make an appoiiit- 


— 


ment in the Department of Economics to a newly established Chair 
in Accounting or in a subject dealing with Accounting in a funda- 
mental way. Candidates should have academic and professional 


qualifications. The occupant of the Chair will assume responsibility 
for research in his subject and for — in the present degree 
courses. He will also have the opportunity, in co-operation with his 
colleagues, of developing research and a study in funda- 
mental subjects relevant to administration and management. 
Suitably qualified candidates are invited to apply, submitting the 
mames and addresses of referees, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars of the appointment may be obtained. 
H. C. BUTTERFIELD, 
Registrar and Secretary. 

















This London University degree, open to all, ts 4 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. it is necessary only to pass 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments. 952 B.Sc. Econ, (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P15. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


N ARKETING MANAGER required by Sunvic Controls Ltd. to 
assist General Sales Manager to organise sales promotion effort 
of the Company for the sale of a wide variety of instruments covering 


different fields. It is essential that he should have had extensive 
marketing experience and possesses an excellent commercial 
training and the ability to organise and direct staff and be 
able to co-operate with other executives, Whilst the products are 
of @ technical nature and an engineering background or experience 
in the engineering industry would be advantageous, this is not 
essential.—Write, giving full details of age, experience, qualifications, 
etc., to General Sales Manager, Sunvic Controls Lid., 10 Essex 
Street. London, W.C.2. 
O YOU WANT MORE BUSINESS? Then cover more territory 
and make more regular calls with a 1954 self-drive car. No more 
waiting for public transport. AUTOHALL have a fleet of over 100 
1954 cars, all expertly maintained and serviced to meet your require- 
ments. You can also take advantage of our guaranteed re-purchase 
scheme. Will you ask your secretary to drop us a line for our new, 
informative brochure.—AUTOHALL, Dept. 2-B, 302-306 King Street, 
London, W.6. RIV. 2881. Telegrams: Autohall, Wesphone, London. 
Cables: Autohall, London. 








A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the moat 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Eeon. 
LL.B., and other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercie 
jons, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams., and for the professional exams., h Accountancy 
ip, Law. Sales Management. &c.. and many intensely practicai (non-exam.) courses ip 
commercial subjecta. 
More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful Text-book tending library 
by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to the Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G9/2.) ST. ALBANS or cal 30 Queen Victoria St., London. &.0.4 


Moderate tees, payable 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s. 


Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 
Australia: £8.5s. (sterling) 


Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 


Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. Hongkong: £7 
‘ast Africa: €5.5s. india & Ceylon : £6 
Ceypt: £5.5s, lran: £6 Iraq: £6 





Printed in Great Britain by St. CLeMENTS PRess,.Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
yder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. on thi 


at 22, R Postage 





Israel: £6 Pakistan: £6 

Japan: £9 Rhodesia (N & S): £5.10s. 
Malaya: £6.1Ss. S. America and W. Indies: £7.15s. 
New Zealand: £9 (sterling) Union of S$. Africa: £5.10s. 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. U.S.A,: $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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BADGER and Instrumentation Progress 


In our work as designing engineers on chemical plant and oil refinery projects, we have 


THE CONDOR GRAPHIC PANEL 


This equipment installed in the Condor Refinery at Rho near Milano, which 
began operations in August 1953, controls the crude distillation unit as 
well as the feed preparation, cracking and synthetic crude tower sections 
of the thermofor catalytic cracking unit. It is the first major installation in 
Europe incorporating both miniature indicators and recorders and was 
produced to our order and specifications by Short and Mason Limited. 
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THE ADEN ELECTRONIC CONTROL CONSOLE 


This installation in the Aden refinery of the Anglo-I[ranian Oil Company 

Limited is unique in that it represents the first general application in a crude 

distillation unit of electrical signals in place of pneumatic transmission for 

indication, control and valve positioning. It was produced by Evershed and 
Vignoles Limited to our specifications and order. 


99 ALDWYCH, LONDON, We.2 


improvements typical of which are those illustrated below. 
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B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED 


Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Badger Process Division, U.S.A. 


PROCESS ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS FOR THE PETROLEUM, CHEMICAL AND PETRO-CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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